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PREFACE 

" Db Goupil k Margot, Histoires de B^tes/' 
published in 1910 by the Mercure de 
France, secured for its author, Monsieur 
Louis Fergaud, the Prix de Ooncourt of 
5000 francs, instituted by Edmond Ooncourt, 
and awarded annually by the Acad^mie 
Gk)ncourt for ^* the greatest piece of imagina- 
tive writing of the year." 

I reported to Mr. Eveleigh Nash that it 
would be impossible to translate Monsieur 
Pergaud's stories into English; but that it 
might be possible to adapt them in such a 
manner as to preserve the spirit of them 
in an English setting. 

"Tales of the Untamed" is the result 
of my endeavour in this direction. 

In my handling of Monsieur Pergaud's 
original, I have permitted myself to add, to 
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PREFACE 

omit, and to transpoae freely-even to 
correct what appeared to me to be some 
small slips in the natural history. 

As to how far I have been successful in 
rendering into English the poetry of Monsieur 
Pergaud's work, I must leave my readers to 

DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
Hawlbt, Dabtfosd 

Jvly 1911 
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GOUPIL 

A SCUBRY of thin cloud across the moon ; 
a nip of cold which thinist the impatient 
buds back to their gununy sheaths ; a wind- 
swept night of March, like many another ; 
and yet, to Goupil, different utterly. 

In vain had Twilight called to him. 

She came, as she so often came, soft-footed, 
shadow-trailing. The hoUows deepened as 
she passed, the hills loomed higher, 
gloomier. 

She dropt her soft grey doak across the 
woods, and, in the sheltering folds of it, 
with snap of twig, and flirt of leaf, and 
patter of quick feet, her children of a hun- 
dred holes stole out to bid her welcome. 

Goupil alone had slighted her. Inmiured 
of his own will in his own cave, he held 
himself close prisoner. 
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TALES OF THE UNTAMED 

Bid he still fear pursuit ? The Man had 
gone, the Dog had gone. 

Was it the racket of the wind ? He was 
no hare to fear a creaking hranch, or fitftd 
burst of moonshine. 

The exhaustion of the run ? All day he 
had been resting, at first flung prostrate 
on his side, with heaving flank, and lolling 
tongue, and swollen, aching pads. A six 
hours' sleep had freshened him. Waking, 
he coiled into a ball, cushioned his nose on 
his hind-paws, swung round his brush, and 
drowsed again contentedly. 

Now he lay couched, his muzzle on his 
pads, his ears pressed back, his eyes half- 
closed, in rigid outline, fixed, clean-cut, like 
some armorial stone. 

So he had lain for hours, and watched 
the flickering shadow-play, and peer of 
moonshine filtered from without. 

Instinct had chained him prisoner, and 
Instinct was obdurate. Her fetters chafed, 
he tugged in vain against them. He chal- 
lenged every link in turn, and every link 
12 



GOUPIL 

rang true. This way and that he edged 
to ease then* weight. This way and that 
they pinned his struggling reason. Vain 
thoughts, vain hopes, vain questionings. 
The door stood open ; but he could not pass 
it — could never pass it. 

Tet, he had passed it oftentimes, before. 

The fissured rock was sanctuary, a tried 
asylum, dog-proof. Twin boulders masked 
its entrance, and, slashed between them, 
was a narrowing gorge, which dipped into 
the cavern. It was no common lurking- 
hole. He knew its use, and used it 
sparingly. 

Morning had found him basking in the 
reed-beds — stretched beUy*flat across the 
pollard's summit. The hare had lilted gently 
down the wind, and he, with loins in rest, 
had waited on her coming. She flung about 
too late. Out whipped a running streak 
of brown, uprose a screech — and the brown 
streak slunk to its reeds once more. He 
slept upon that meal — slept till the jingle 
of the bell killed sleep. Away with early 
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sunshine's sofb caresses, away with fiill-fed 
ease, and warmth, and sloth. Here was 
grim, instant danger. He knew who wore 
that bell. 

The village curs had chased him times 
enough. Sometimes he had been careless. 
Sometimes, for all his care, a heavy air had 
glued his trail to earth. 

One dog, and one alone he feared, a 
lurcher brute, clean-flanked, long-legged and 
swift, deep-voiced, as cunning as himself, 
and collared with a beU. 

The first faint tinkle of that bell meant 
flight towards the cave. But never flight 
direct. Always a circling cast afield. A 
break-neck hare's course, when he hit the 
road. A slackening as he left it. Then 
side-long leaps, and doublings back^ and 
twistings. A ten-foot bound on to the 
sentinel rocks, a scrabble at the stones 
which masked the shaft, and a quiet drop 
below. 

The line had never failed him yet — could 
it have failed him now ? His thoughts harked 
14 
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back uneasilj-— back to the larch. The larch 
stands twenty yards from the cave entrance 
— ^to reach the cave you turn sharp right, 
just short of it, and thence, between the 
boulders. Something had lurked behind it 
as he passed. Gould that have been a 
Man 1 He knew Man weU, and knew Man's 
greeting also — a spurt of fire, a thunder- 
clap of sound, a swish of haU squaU-driven : 
wounds, blood-flecked, end to end of him, 
and shoots of pain, as though envenomed 
thorns had pierced his coat and festered in 
his skin. 

At least this had been spared him — and 
yet — ^and yet — His thoughts harked back 
uneasily — ^back to the larch. Could it have 
been the whim of a tired brain ? His scent 
had £siiled through weariness— could sight 
have £sdled him also, and turned a tree- 
trunk's shadow to a Man? It nmat have 
been a shadow, and yet — and yet — His 
thoughts harked back uneasily — ^back to the 
larch. Whence came those rumbling echoes 
in his dreams? those scrapes, and thuds, 
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and raspings ? Whence the thicki musty^ 
clinging scent, and rattle of small stones 
disturbed? 

FouTHsquare his answer faced him. An 
arch that spanned his exit-hole — ^a portal 
built within a day. And Goupil knew it for 
a trap— and knew he was Man's prisoner. 

Sphinx-like he couched, impassive as the 
rock, yet with five senses wakefiiL 

A ripple danced across his paws ; his ears 
pricked sharp to catch strange sounds afield ; 
a flash of light gleamed from his half-dosed 
lids, as his slit pupils widened. 

All night the old brigand watched. He 
was secure. Why should he stir himself? 
At least no foe could reach him. His rounded 
belly lent him confidence. A lucky catch 
that hare had been — victualling enough for 
daya 

And why not wait for sunrise ? Morning 
would bring dear vision, and clear counsel. 

The hours trailed on. Beneath a rounded, 
climbing moon,Qod's underworld grew radiant 
as God's sky. The swaying, dustered 
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buds on high, each borne on stalk invisible, 
mantled the tree-tops with a shimmery haze. 
The branches, bathed in indigo, loomed dark 
against the sapphire of the void. The blue 
was mirrored from the earth in steely sheen 
of grey. Down long-drawn clearings, where 
the axe had fought the rising sap, lay, 
stretched in ghost-white swaths, the wood- 
man's spoil — stripped poles, stacked end to 
end in ordered rows, and fining into distance. 

The blackbird's song checked suddenly. 
A brown owl's screech jarred on the muffled 
drumming of the wind. And, after that, 
came silence. 

With swimming eyes, with drowsy, scented 
kisses, the Wood was welcoming her Lord, 
the Spring. 



The Dog came with the dawn — soon after 
him the Man. Goupil crept to the cavern's 
mouth to listen — first to the snuffling of 
the Dog, then to the cursing of the Man. 

Well might he curse the stubbornness 
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of foxes 1 Each hour's delay meant loss 
to him. A halfHstarved, touzled, ill-con- 
ditioned corpse would not be worth the 
skinning. At last he called the Dog to 
heel. 

And Goupil licked his lips as both de- 
parted. He was not taken yet — ^he never 
would be taken. They could not readb him 
—did not try to reBtii him. He must bore 
out beneath the trap, or, if need be, starve 
till the trap was moved. Traps were not 
set for ever. 

The trap was a rough-fashioned guillotine. 
A block of oak, with bevelled sides, hung 
free to £bI1 between two channelled uprights. 
These were the posts and lintel of the gate. 
Its treachery centred in its pivoted sill. To 
touch this was to tilt it, release the catch, 
and so be pinned beneath the crashing 
lintel. 

Gk)upil, the Fox, would never pass that 
door. He would starve first. 

With patter-touches of his pads, with 
straining, snuffling muzzle, now squirming 
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low, now high upreared, he tried his prison 
walls. He soon had got their measure. 
Above, and on all sides of him^ was solid 
rock. 

Beneath him seemed more hopeful. 

The floor was soft dark mould. His every 
step had left a clustered imprint, and these, 
close- welded in a beaten track, isMle circuit 
of the cave. 

Here was his chance, and he must take it 
straightway. With fierceness bom of 
doubtfulness, with obstinate will, with reck- 
less energy, he set himself to dig. 

By sunset he had scooped a hole a fiiU 
yard deep and large as his own body. Then 
his tired pads stabbed something without 
yield in it — the rock again. He scratched 
on forward — ^rock again. Backward — the 
rock. Sideways — ^the rock. 

All night he scratched undaunted, seeking 
some crack, some down-throw that might 
save him. 

And all the time he worked within a 
basin ; a basin scooped in stone, choked with 
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the nibble of a thousand years; a basin 
whose unyielding pitUess sides climbed their 
slow curving path, inflexibly, to meet the 
outlet leveL 

But Ooupil's brain had ceased to think. 

Hope had lent strength to him as yet — 
now, with her maddening counsel came 
Despair. 

Three days, three nights, he scratched. A 
crimson froth dripped frt>m his lip& He bit 
the earth with raga He splintered his own 
claws, broke his own teeth against the rock, 
flayed his own muzzle pitiably. He turned 
up every foot of soil, and every foot of soil 
upturned laid bare flint-armoured stone. 

Despair had done her worst with him. 
Now Famine claimed her turn. Famine 
who tortures ere she kills, and so must 
needs work warily. 

She found a victim little to her liking — 
a victim who could not rebel. 

He sat amid the chaos he had made, with 
vacant eye, with swollen, lolling tongue, his 
hindfeet couched, his forefeet straddled wide. 
20 
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Each indrawn breath jerked back his head, 
each breath released sobbed from his lungs^ 
and left his muzzle drooping. 

Slowly he swayed, then, with no strength 
to save himself, rolled prostrate. 

And Famine sat beside him twelve long 
hours, fearful lest aught should break the 
sleep which follows on defeat. That leaden 
sleep meant consciousness renewed. At last 
she stirred, and, with her white forefinger, 
touched his side. A stab of pain ran through 
him, and he woke. 

All was the same within the cave, the 
piled up earth, the pitiful concision. 

And yet, upon his threshold, smiled the 
dawn — ^mellifluous, ecstatic ; a dawn of open« 
ing leaf, and ripening bud, of song of bird, 
of insects' drowsy hum, of love, of life, of 
liberty. The mockery of it stabbed him to 
the heart — as cruelly as his teeth had 
stabbed the hare. He sank back on his 
haunches, his muzzle couched between his 
paws, and willed himself to starve. That 
was bis answer to the trap. Sneers, 
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threatenings, hauntings, blandiBhments were 
vain. He met Man's chaUenge squarely. 
Famine reached out her hand once more, 
this time to sear his brain. 

His mind commenced to wander. 

He thought of succulent feastings, of 
quivery. warn, faU-blooded flesh, of pu% 
moles adrift upon the road, of callow, helpless 
nestlings. He thought of frugal winter fare- 
red berries shaken from the leafless briars, 
crabs scented in moist crumbly drifts of 
leaves. 

The hares his teeth had fastened on 1 most 
at the smout-holes through the dykes, or at 
the four- way crossings of the rides. The 
leverets in the lucerne fields! — ^where one 
find meant another ; the sitting partridges ; 
the eggs that they had mothered ; the hens 
dragged screaming from their roosts, though 
man and dog stood sentinel. 

Horn* after hour trailed past the same — he 
quickly lost his count of them. As Famine 
gripped him tighter, he pressed his belly 
dZ t. the gi^m^L T).; a»mori« »f b^ 
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feasts passed by, but others, crowding on his 
brain, benumbed its present agony. 

The dangers he had countered ! the flights 
with buckshot whistling past his ears ; the 
doublings to throw off the dogs ; the suspect 
bait& 

One night stood out — ^the horror of that 

n^ht was graven on the tablets of his 
mind. 

He lived it once again. 

A whitened earth and whitened wood. 
Above, the steely glitter of the stars. A 
moonless sky, frost-bound, malevolent. The 
hares couched on their forms ; the moles 
snug in their winter-nests; the partridge 
coveys massed against the hangars. Not a 
sloe left among the thorns ; not a crab apple 
in the combe. Whiteness — soft, spangled 
whiteness, and searching cold which nipped 
the skin, despite its winter-coat. 

Beneath its sentinel belfry, leaden-roofed, 
the hamlet slept secure. The hamlet was 
his goal He circled it at prudent dis- 
tance first, but soon, lured on by hunger, 
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narrowed his orbit yard by yard, and so 
approached. 

Two Bounds alone disturbed the night — 
the drowsy quarters from the belfry dock ; 
the wakefrd clank of the stalled ox's chain. 

A sleepy cottage fronted him, and carrion 
scent, ambrosial to pinched nostrils, whiffed 
from its unkempt garden — ^a bludgeoned rat, 
no doubt, flung out to rot. A meal, an easy 
meal. But easy meals are suspect. 

He picked his course with infinite stealth, 
the shadow side of fencing, the shadow side 
of trees. 

The scent grew stronger, mustier. 

He crouched behind the palings, and 
peering through, with yellow rounded eyes, 
sought for the corpse which poisoned the 
clean air, and fouled the snow's white purity. 
And presently he marked it down, the 
dusky splotch of fru* he had foreseen, and, 
over it, a four square casement window flung 
wide into the night. 

Snake-like he squirmed between the pales, 
then, with gay courage, flung into the open, 
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aQd, in an instant, had flung back to cover. 
A sidelong glance, as he swept past the rat, 
had told him all he wanted. The veteran's 
eye had understood the flicker of red fire- 
light on the glass. 

A cunning ambush this. The bait thrown 
down. The weapon charged. The lamp 
put out. Only one thing forgotten — the 
flicker from the stove. 

And this mere chance had shown to him. 

What of the others of his race who 
vanished from the woods? What of the 
shots which rang out night by night ? Had 
each shot claimed its victim? Had all of 
them died here ? 

He swung about, and with the same sofb, 
stealthy ease retired invisible towards the 
wood. 

Fortune had been in fickle mood — he felt 
the pinch of himger still — but she had 
helped him cheat the Man, and now she 
helped him further. He crept, sofb-footed 
as a hare, along the orchard wall, and 
reached the cat, before her eyes, fixed 
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sphinx-like on the woodmouse hole, had time 
to shift their station. 

With spit and screech she arched her 
back, and eye met eye, the green eye and 
the yellow, the half-tamed and the altogether 
wUd. She clutched the bough six feet above 
the ground, but he had been too quick for 
her, and with one grindmg snap had broken 
her spine. A single scream burst from her, 
a caterwaul of agony-^and every village dog 
woke up and barked. 

That was one night adventurous — he 
lived it hour by hour again — ^and others of 
like &tefulness. They came at first clear- 
cut and clean-divided, but, as the dull 
monotonous days wove their slow meshwork 
over him, his memories blurred. Feasts 
were no longer uppermost. In place of them 
came nightmares — ^hares armed like men, 
who danced fandangoes round him, and spit 
at him a hail of lead, which flayed, but could 
not kiU him ; game-birds with beaks gigantic 
who, with one stroke, would pin him to the 
ground. And always torture, never death. 
26 
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Famine had gripped him with both hands, 
and Fever came, to help her. His yellow 
eyes blazed orange. His tongue hung 
flaccid from his mouth, and on the gutter- 
spout of it round sweat-drops formed, which, 
with a gulp, he swallowed. 

Day passed and night passed and the trap 
stood stilL He knew it for a trap, but his 
brute mind knew nothing of its working. 
He would not pass it — he would never pass 
it. He would starve first. Man could not 
reach him here. 

One sunrise brought a gleam of hope. 

Man came, moved something in the trap, 
and went his way blaspheming. And hope 
departed with hinL He had but tried the 
catch of it, and now, each day, he came at 
dawn — and cursed. 
^ The end was drawing nearer. 

Fever insatiate, implacable, racked every 
throbbmg nerv. in olpl: hUy. 

Sometimes he flung himself full length, 
and gasped, and sobbed, despairingly. 
Sometimes he rose unsteadily to his feet, 
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and trod once more the endless track which 
circuited his prison — seeking some outlet 
always, and always disillusioned. 

The end was drawing nearer. 

It came with the last quarter of the moon, a 
blood-red horseshoe moon which, at one stage 
of its slow climb, hung framed within the trap. 

Was it a mass of crimson flesh caught up 
among the clouds? Goupil stretched out 
his poor gaunt head, fixed his roimd 
famished eyes on it, then snapped as though 
to gulp it. But it had passed. This, the 
tenth night, was like the first. The trumpet 
wind, in full-toned blast, swung echoing 
down the corridors of green. It was as 
though some phantom pack was hunting 
him, now with faint whimper, now with 
echoing bay — and always drawing nearer. 

And yet another haunting, torturing image. 
The slow dull throbbing of his brain seemed 
like the plash of water, and time and time 
again he turned his dried-up tongue to his 
own fur, seeking some drop, some particle of 
moisture. 
28 
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The eleventh day rose mist-clad — ^all but 
the highest tree-tops swathed in white. 

It was the end. Goupil had played and 
lost. He summoned his last ounce of 
strength, braced his loin muscles under him, 
and with a blind, a desperate, fren2ded leap, 
plunged into the Unknown. 



The Man came with the lurching tread 
which masked his speedy going. He met 
the slope with pace unchanged. A track 
now led to Goupil's cave, a mud-stained, 
pitted, beaten track, with hobnaU imprints 
end to end of it. The Dog had surged in 
front again. Long use and mutual interest 
had fixed his proper station. To-day he 
seemed demented. A dozen times he sped 
away. A dozen times a whistle note recalled 
him. The Man forgave him easily. He 
marked the eager, sniffing nose ; the nervous, 
twitching tail. A find at last 1 He rubbed 
his knotted, toil-stained hands together. 

There was no need to hurry — ^no need 
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to hold the impatient Dog to heeL The 
Dog would wait for orders. He found him 
flattened, muzzle down, with gloating eyes, 
with stiffened stem, waiting the word to 
spring. Goupil, or rather Ooupil's weird, 
stretched forward from the trap. The 
front of him, a grid of skin and bone, 
patched here and there with mangy tufts 
of fiir, lay where his leap had ended. His 
loins were pinned, but the last lightning 
twist of them had somehow saved his 
spine. Grey matter oozed, slow dripping, 
from his nose; his eyes were closed and 
motionless; the shock, now fifteen minutes 
passed, had left him senseless. The victor's 
chuckling laugh rang false, and hardened to 
an oath. The brute, the loathsome mangy 
brute 1 Skin worthless, carcase worthless. 

He raised his foot, and, with a savage 
kick, drove at the prostrate body. 

And Goupil sobbed. 

The Man stared at him curiously. Alive, 
was he? He'd get some sport from this. 
He loosed the collar from the Dog and 
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fitstened it on Goupirs neck. Then^ fumb- 
ling in his pockets, produced at length a 
yard o( cord« Of this he made a muzzle, 
and knotted it round Goupil's head. He 
tied his victim's feet in pairs; unrigged 
the trap and hid it in a thicket; then, 
swinging Goupil up by all four paws, he 
slung him round his shoulders like a collar, 
and, with the same quick lurching gait, 
made off towards the village. 

The Dog walked at his heels, his eyes 
fixed on t^« p.int«] no^. which swung L 
dangled over him. 

The rhythm of the stride, the genial 
warmth, the Spring's soft perfumed breeze, 
brought back to Goupil consciousness. 

A sense of ease stole over him, of buoyancy 
in his cramped limbs, of freedom from the 
agony of the trap. Then, as his lungs 
gulped down the honeyed air, came memories 
of his wander-years, as free, a^ honeyed as 
the air itself. Half dreaming, half awake 
he lay, and drank the wine of sunlight. 

As conscience woke, illusion's spell was 
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broken. He felt the grip of cord about his 
feet, the band which cramped his neck, the 
rush of blood which racked his dizzying 
head. But worst of all was the strange 
sickening scent, of all strange scents most 
loathsome, the scent of Man and Dog. He 
opened wide his fevered eyes a^d nostrils. 
He saw the Man who carried him, the Dog's 
grim teeth and upturned jowl, his feet fast 
held by human hands, the nearing village 
with its straw-bound roofs, the village 
packed with snares and enemies. 

His every muscle tautened. With one 
supreme, convulsive writhe, with one last 
desperate raUy of his strength, he bid for 
freedom — ^and the woods. 

The Man was ready for him. He 
clinched his knotted fists and gripped the 
tighter. 

The Dog was ready too. He growled 
and bared his teeth. Then came the 
numbing agony of despair — himger and 
thirst renewed, torture renewed. 

The danger had changed shape, but it 
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was more immediate now, more certain, 
more appaUing. 

What would they do to him, before they 
killed him? Throw him with pinioned 
feet among the dogs, or bludgeon him, 
or kick his life away ? He saw himself half- 
flayed, with quivering, palpitating wounds, 
with shattered jaws, with broken, dangling 
limbs. He felt the lash of arrow-pointed 
hail, barbed missiles flung by ambushed foe, 
each like a thorn embedded in his flesh, 
and festering in a hundred wounds, and 
dripping blood continually. 

The Dog's lips curled up snarling, and 
Goupil, through the meshes of the cord, 
wrinkled his snout to show his fSuigs 
in answer — white fangs on bloodless 
gums. 

If only he could fix them on the Man. 
There was small chance of that. The Man 
stalked on in silence, sure of his grip, sure 
of the cord, and so, with leer at passers-by, 
towards his tumbled cottage. 

The village sounds rang clear to Goupil's 
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ears — Bounds he had often studied from 
afar, sometimes from close at hand To most 
he was indifferent. Others awoke respon- 
sire chords — cat-calls and farm-yard cack- 
lings. The old hunter knew those well 
enough. Others again, most terrible of 
all, told of his two arch enemies — ^the lowing 
of stalled oxen, the grince of labouring cart- 
wheels, the screams and shouts of children's 
games and quarrellings — each meant a Man, 
or Dog, at hand. 

He saw himself hemmed in on every side 
— ^a living wall of pitiless foes about him, 
a hideous fate impending. 

The Man stopped at the outskirts of 
the village. Here the field path had 
widened to a lane, and, at the widen- 
ing of it, stood his cottage. Beyond were 
children gathering flowers. They sighted 
his queer burden in an instant, and, 
with shrill screams and challenging shouts, 
danced round him till he passed with- 
in. 

Goupil^ still gagged, was tethered to the 
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bed, and there he lay with furtive eyes 
upturned, while the Man ate. 

Slowly the Man rose, stretched himself, 
and slouched away to work. He left the 
Dog on guard, and Goupil's eyes turned to 
the Dog. But there was no attack. The 
Dog lay curled beside the stove, and stared 
with treacherous blinking eyes, which, at 
quick intervals, shot gleams of hatred at 
his charge. 

Without was children's racket, screams, 
laughter, weepings, squabblings, all human 
and all terrible. The news of him had 
spread, and every village brat was there, 
those who had seen, and those who hoped 
to see. Sometimes one, greatly daring, 
would hoist himself upon the sill, and, for 
a moment, peer into the room. 

Each face that flattened to the glass 
drove Goupil back beneath the bed, the 
limit of his cord. Then came the babel 
questioning without, the knowing answers 
bom of ignorance. So the day passed, and, 
at its ending, Goupil's brute brain was 
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numbed with fear. With staring, sightless 
eyes he crouched, with straining ears that 
caught no sound, with neck that tugged 
against a thong, and could not feel the 
chafe of it. All day the Dog had lain 
beside the stove, and blinked his steadfast 
hatred. 

Once only had he stirred himself. The 
prisoner's paws had flicked into a corner. 
He sprang towards him growling with 
bared teeth. And GoupiFs jaw moved 
queerly in his muzzle. Goupil had caught 
a mouse. 

A gleam of sunset crept across the room, 
from dangling coat to picture frame, from 
picture frame to dresser, lingered in fading 
splendour overhead, then melted into dark- 
ness. 

To Goupil penned within four walls, a 
soot-stained ceiling over him, a levelled 
match-board floor beneath, the sunset 
brought no message. 

Where was the free untrammelled sky, 
bejewelled with brightening stars, where 
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the soft dreamy sheen of forest twilight, 
where the clean fragrant airs of night ? 

Gould this be death itself? 

His enemy brought back life to him ; the 
Man, and with him others of his kind, with 
clumping tread, with boisterous, roaring 
laugh, with stinking smoke about them. 
Goupil had never smelt a pipe. The reek 
of shag clutched at his throat, a harbinger 
of death. 

Goupil had never heard a laugh. To him 

this human merriment was menace of his 
end. 

He saw the yellow, gleaming stumps of 
teeth, the working jaws, the heaving, lustful 
bellies. 

Not so the Dog — he knew the counter- 
sign ; a wagging taU and fawning tongue 
to match a generous humour. 

The Man spoke and the Man's companions 
answered, with lengthening fangs, with 
widening jowls, with bellies more con- 
torted. 

The end was surely coming. 
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The Man's companions ranged themselves 

at ease. The Man himself was busy with 

his tools — ^his drill, his file, his pliers. 

The captive (backed beneath the bed far 

as the cord allowed him) sought hiding-place, 

sought cover, sought extinction. At last 

the Man had finished. One hand held high 

a band of steel ; the other a small hollowed 

sphere, pierced with two holes and one thin 

grinnipg slit, a toothless metal skulL 

He seized on Goupil's cord, and, with a 
savage lunge at it, compelled him to the 
open, and clamped his head between two 
brawny knees. 

Goupil resigned himself to death. 

He felt the cold steel clinched about his 
neck, he heard the dick that locked its ends. 

He closed his eyes — ^they meant, no doubt, 
to strangle him. But no — ^they meant to 
hang him. Between his neck and the steel 
band encircling it, the Man had forced a 
finger, and swung him easily off the ground, 
and cut the knotted muzzle cords and loosed 
the leathern collar. 
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Then he changed grip to clasp the sphere, 
and so, suspending him on high, conveyed 
him to the door. 

The Man's companions followed, with piti- 
less jeers, with mocking, spiteftd horseplay. 
They slouched, a ribald band of them, to- 
wards the pond, and there the Man loosed 
Groupil, and, with a savage lumbering kick, 
dismissed him to the night. 

Goupil was free. He did not try to 
understand. As instinct drives the flopping 
stranded fish towards its stream, so instinct 
drove him forestward. 

His forest, that was all that he could 
think of. He ran full swing towards it. 

And, as he ran, burst clear upon his ears 
— ^the faint, thin tinkle of the bell. 

When had he last heard that ? The reed- 
bed flashed into his mind, the slaughtered 
hare, the smiling, fateful sunrise. 

He stopped and faced about and snuffed the 
wind. It must ,have been his fancy — some 
shrilling insect note perhaps, some whirring 
moth or cricket. Once more he started 
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running, and once more he heard it, crisp, 
jerking, unmistakable. 

The Dog was on his trail then ? 

He doubled pace — it gained on him. His 
spurt died down — it fell away. What made 
his enemy hunt mute? Where was that 
deep-toned resonant bay, whose echoing, 
signalled tree to tree, made measure of its 
distance? 

To miss it was disquieting — ^more ominous 
than to hear it. Once more he spurted, this 
time to a gallop. 

The Dog was not a yard behind — was at 
his heels — ^was gnashing at his throat. He 
felt the hot, fierce breath of him. He heard 
his straining muscles creak. 

When would it end ? 

His eyes were fogged with blinding, swim- 
ming mist; his legs were crumpling under 
him; his wind was gone. The pace — ^the 
torturing, killing pace ! 

He could not see— he could not hear — he 
could not feel. 

Was this the end ? 
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forefeet stabbed into a rut He 
turned clean over, then dragged slowly for- 
ward. The crashing jar had stunned him. 
Was there still hope ? 

The last blind, maddened spurt had 
brought him far. The tinkle was three 
fields behind, the wood three fields ahead. 

He yet might beat the odds — ^the famine 
of eleven days against a foU-fed vigour ; the 
fever of eleven da}^ against mad lust for 
vengeance. 

Perhaps the dog himself had tired ; per- 
haps some trail had crossed his own. 

For full two minutes he lay still, and 
gasped into a silent night. 

Had the chase ended then ? 

Slowly he dragged himself upright, and, 
standing four-square, shook himself. And, 
as the ripple of his fur passed shuddering 
end to end of him, rang clear and close at 
hand once more the tinkle of the. bell. 
Away again ! The tinkle was a whiplash to 
his limbs, rein to his stumbling feet, oil to 
his stiffening muscles. Could he last out ? 
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numing, and once more he heard it, crisp, 
jerking, munistakafole- 

The Dog was on his trail then ? 
He doubled pace — it gained on him. Hia 
spurt died down — it fell away. What made 
his enemy hunt mute ? Where was that 
deep-toned resonant bay, whose echoing, 
signalled tree to tree, made measure of its 
distance? 

To miss it was disquieting — more ominous 
than to hear it. Once more he spurted, this 
time to a gallop. 

The Dog was not a yard behind — was at 
hia heels — was gnashing at his throat. He 
felt the hot, fierce breath of him. He heard 
his straining muscles creak. 
When would it end ? 

His eyes were fo^ed with Minding, swim- 
ming mist; his legs were crumpling under 
him; his wind was gona The pace— the 
torturing, killing pace ! 

He could not see — ^he could not hear — he 
could not feel. 
Was this the end ? ^^9^v 
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a belly-slither off it, a cast about and double 
through the brambles. He threaded these 
as one who knew his way, dodged the gaunt 
boles of oak which barred his path, plunged 
into tunnels without checking pace, emerged 
on tiny moonlit lawns, wound circling, made 
off endway& 

The weasel folk leapt sidelong at his 
coming ; the birds swished ink-black from 
their roosts to vanish in the grey; owls, 
white and brown, swung their soft flight 
across his course, and wondered at the sound 
of it. 

Nothing could hold him now. A bramble 
swathe clutched at his neck — ^with one quick 
twist he broke it, tore madly on, then, of a 
sudden, stopped. 

A clearing lay before bim, and — the tinkle 
of the bell had ceased. 

This way and that he snuffed the wind. 
There was no scent — no sound. Something 
had checked his enemy, and thrown him off 
the trail. One last brave spurt, and he 
would be outdistanced. 
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Hope lent him strength, and, for a hundred 
yards, he swept across the open like an 
arrow. Still silence. He checked and 
looked behind him. And, as his head turned 
round, he heard — the tinkle of the belL 

BewUdered, panic-stricken, once more he 
struggled forward. No gallop this time, a 
poor swaying trot, with rolling feet, with 
belly dragged beneath him. 

All night he wound and twisted in the 
brambles. All night the tinkle dogged him. 
At last his limbs collapsed. Close to a spring 
he toppled on his side, unconscious, almost life- 
less, without a glance behind, without a cry. 

And then, as though its work was done, 
the tinkle ceased. 

But Death had not yet won. Sleep 
claimed him first — his clean hard life com- 
mended him — and soothed the tortured, 
fevered brain, relaxed the exhausted limbs, 
and, for long hours, watched over him. 

He woke to a new world, chaotic first, 
inscrutable, unfathomable. But presently 
his quickening sense took here and there a 
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sounding. Even before his mind had gained 
assurance from his solitude, even before his 
starving frame had forced remembrance home 
to him, the iron about his neck had gripped 
and spoken. His whole new life, his whole 
new sense seemed centred in that iron. 
Perhaps a single thought was thought 
enough. Was he awake or dreaming ? His 
eyes were closed— he quietly opened them, 
and, without movement of a hair, took note 
of his environment. 

Then with slow noiseless snaking of the 
muscles (the art of this and his keen nose 
had brought him many a supper) he slewed 
his head. Nothing suspect. He breathed 
more easily. Where could the hound have 
got to ? Could that stem, punishing chase 
have been a dream ? The collar chafing on 
his neck forbade this fancy. It brought to 
mind the Dog, the Man, the House, the 
Trap, the Cave. Instinctively he stretched 
one forepaw up to it. Perhaps it might be 
scratched away. It was worth trpng. But 
instantly, at the first grazing of his claws, he 
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heard a mocking tinkle; A thrill ran shud- 
dering down his spine. Gould he live 
through another chase ? He raised his head 
and gazed to every side of him, and, suddenly 
— ^he understood. 

This rounded sphere which danced behind 
his ears, this sightless, toothless death-mask 
was — ^the Bell. 

The Bell alone had chased him through 
the night. That was Man's vengeance — 
that night-long he should drain the lees of 
Agony's brimming cup. But that did not 
suffice. Man willed : That waking to fresh 
hope, fresh energy, his mind should grasp 
the horror that pursued him. That he 
should hecur the knell of hope. That he 
should know the poisoning of his life. That 
he should yeeZ the inevitable end. 

Stiffly and painfully he rose, his gaunt 
forelegs the first, and staggered, scent-led to 
the spring. The plash and murmur of it, 
the drowsy, endless monotone was portion 
of the aU-pervadmg stillness. 

With glucking tongue he lapped. The 
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ripples mirrored back at him a miBty tremu- 
lous spectre, a femished, sharp-nosed, prick- 
eared thing, a Goupil all sharp nose and 
pricking ears, a head crowned by three 
sentinel towers which &j(sei a hostile world. 

And next he thought of food. The forest 
depths were dubious hunting-ground, and so, 
by halting slow degrees, he trailed towards 
the open, and hit the billowy stubble field, 
and watched the larks fling skyward, in 
reeling ecstasies of song-borne flight, to 
drink the blue and drop to earth bemused. 

Soon he found food familiar — green sorrel 
shoots, a toadstool here and there, couch- 
grass, and twitch, and dandelion. 

He dug into some likely mounds of soil 
and scratched soft mole-nests out of them— - 
there were no babies yet. He found a 
carrion rabbit corpse, and shook the beetles 
out of it, and caught them as they ran. 
And he must needs have found more 
strengthening fare, for as he left the field, 
his feet fell light, and morning saw him five 
full miles away. 
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That day, and many after it, the tinkling 
bell stabbed at his unnerved brain, and told 
of horrors past and yet to be, and sapped 
and undermined the joy of living. The 
chafing bond was nothing, the pin-prick 
sound was everything. It was the price of 
liberty, the price which he must pay by slow 
instalments until death closed the account. 

Often in paroxysmal rage he writhed upon 
his back, his hindlegs stiffened out from him, 
his forelegs iun*owing his own throat. He 
scored a second collar round his neck, a 
ftirless collar of raw bleeding flesh. He 
split his nails, he bruised his pads. Each 
frenzied clawing spent itself against the 
pitUess iron, and, as each spent itself in vain, 
he heard the mocking tinkle. 

Nor could long use benumb the sound. 

Instinct had willed rebellion — had loosed 
blind gusts of ftiry in his brain, had steeled 
his muscles, gripped his heart, and counselled 
him to fight. 

He had to live — ^and lived. 

He munched at herbs; he chewed up 
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opening buds ; he shook brown chafers from 
the slim-trunked saplings. He nosed the 
hedge for nests, and neither shelter-screen of 
leaves nor outworks of sharp thorns with- 
stood his groping muzzle long. 

Sometimes he gulped the eggs, sometimes 
the nestlings, flabby, pink-bodied, naked 
wumps, which, with closed eyes and slobbery, 
gaping beaks, welcomed, all unsuspecting, 
the slow -drawn parting of their leafy 
curtain. 

Upreared he reached the blackbirds' nests, 
built in low thorn or hazel; squirming, he 
took his toll of game. Nor did he spare 
the farmstead. His enemy Man had over- 
reached himself. His passport to Man's 
hen-roost was the Bell. 

One village Chanticleer he loathed — ^a 
strutting, brass - voiced, jealous - minded 
ancient, with lopping comb, with feathered, 
lead-soled feet, with cunning like his own. 

This bird, by sight or soimd, foreknew his 
coming. 

With flapping wing, and warning note, he 
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called his Fartlets round him, and headed 
them, in dignified retreat, towards the 
watch-dog's kenneL 

There was not room for him and Goupil 
too. So Goupil planned his death. 

For days on end he watched him ; learnt 
every inch of his accustomed round from 
dawn (the dung-heap's summit) to eve (the 
right-hand second roost^-pole comer). Then, 
choosing a wind-flustered night, he crouched 
behind the haystack fence, and waited. 

The Dawn flung golden streamers from 
the East. 

With crest erect, with crimson-flaming 
eye, with every feather set to martial music, 
came Chanticleer the Colonel, and, after 
him, his regiment of wives. But there was 
something wanting in his strut. The 
gallant bearing faltered, the bluster lacked 
assurance. He scented danger. 

Then Goupil gently shook his head, and, 
with the shak^, came a man-made tinkle, 
and Chanticleer gained confidence. Some 
dog, no doubt, or cat — at least no fox. 
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So he strode on, and Goupil let him 
stride, and, when the distance was within a 
rash, rushed in a lightning earth-bound 
streak of brown, and bowled his quarry 
over, and clinched his teeth in his warm 
feathered throat, and bore him off trium- 
phant. Little he cared for the seraglio's 
wailing. He took its Lord up to the woods, 
and ate him there, and left his feathers 
obvious on the ground. 

And now his task was easy ; he took the 
foolish partlets as he pleased, but at such 
intervals of dajrs, at such odd hours, that 
none could mark his coming. 

Goupil grew fat on this farmyard, and, 
though no game fell to him now, he gained 
a stouter confidence. 

But one thing weighed upon his life — ^his 
loneliness. 

Not once since he took refiige in the cave 
had he conversed with his own kind. He 
missed the nuzzlings of wet, curious noses, 
the nibblings of responsive ears and tails, 
the roguish sealings of acquaintanceship, 
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which preluded alliance in the chase. He 
missed the quarrellings also, the cross- 
grained hours which curled the lips, and 
hared defiant teeth on lead-grey gums. 

It was as though the forest was dis- 
peopled, as though his race had vanished 
with his capture. 

And yet he felt them round him. He 
smelt their trail fresh on the rain-soaked 
paths which crossed the dim recesses of the 
coverts, he marked their footprints on the 
dewy clearings, their whisk-ahouts, their 
scratchings on low tree-trunks. He heard 
the husky yelping bark which told of 
couples hunting in the night, one giving 
tongue and rounding up the quarry, the 
other ambushed, waiting on the sound, which 
warned him whence to expect the hare. 

Goupil knew every trod about the woods. 

Once, when grim hunger thrust at him, 
he checked and killed a himted hare. He 
did not do that twice. The hunter was the 
Dog himself, who picked the ravelled scent 
within ten seconds, and, with redoubled 
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speed, pressed after him. And Goupil 
needs must hide the hare, and run for his 
dear life. Nor did the hiding profit him. 
The Dog^ checked by the cache, and blood- 
smeared rock and tufts of fur told of his 
rightful meal regained. 

And, even when hares ran before his kin, 
the chase brought meagre gain to him. His 
bell which scared the ambushed fox would 
also turn the hare. His presence spoilt the 
hunting. 

He longed for sight of his own kind the 
most, for chance that they should learn his 
harmlessness. A hopeless longing ! His shy 
wild kinsmen feared the bell. A mocking 
echo caught his bark and flung its eerie end- 
notes back — ^for answer. 

One night he heard a bark and yelp 
responsive. The bark was strange. The 
yelp he knew full welL It was last winter's 
partner, hunting with some unknown. This 
clinched his sense of loneliness. He was an 
outcast from his race. To other foxes he was 
dead. 
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Often, without a thought of food, he sought 
to help their hunting, but, as he neared it, 
hue and cry died whimpering into silence, 
and he was once more left alone. 

So summer passed. Night after night in 
solitude he groped his way mysterious, and 
tinkled to the void. 

The heavy heat of August led him to draw 
the stubble-fields which bordered on the 
highway. There he was sure to find the 
stranded mole, uneaay, purblind, waddling 
across the aftermath, and doomed as a 
deserter from his element, the sun-baked 
stifling runs below. For moles, once quit of 
earth, return no more. 

And autumn's fruits brought sustenance. 
But for the packs which drew the outljdng 
coppices, but for the endless tinkling of the 
bell, but for the gnawing loneliness, his life 
had been an easy one. 

He grew more cunning, learnt the lie of 
double entranced earths, and how to break 
the scent in reaching them. 

So obvious, so easy grew his rounds that 
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the clear signs, which heralded hard weather, 
the early trooping of the jays and pigeons, 
the sudden thickening of his winter coat, 
passed disregarded. 

A few red berries lingered on the hedge- 
rows, a few black sloes hung wrinkling from 
frost-shrivelled stalks. 

Brusquely, as in the mountains, after the 
drizzlings of a dull October, after the first 
November cold had stripped the russet 
foliage from the trees, came, in one night, 
the winter. 

The wind had dropped at sundown, and 
under cover of the gloom, soft, feathery, 
noiseless, ceaseless, fell the snow. As though 
eo^ cunni,^ „„fl™.n h«. mapp»J hi, 
task in front of him, and without check, or 
hurry, sure of his time, and certain of his 
skill, was shaping it to its appointed end. 

Two days, two nights, it snowed. 

The ridges lost their outlined crests, the 
hollows filled up flush with them. A billow- 
ing surge of frozen spray lay white across 
the world. 
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No bird, no beast had stirred from its last 
shelter. Qoupil lay couched beneath an 
arching bramble. There, like the others 
of his kind, he lay at ease, and let the 
enshrouding snow weave round and over 
him a hollowed dome. His prison walls 
would open at a touch, but, in their 
flimsy shelter, there was warmth. His 
fur was thick — ^the snow itself, close- welded 
to his body's flowing lines, held fast the 
tepid air within, repelled the cold with- 
out. 

. Two days he drowsed, and, when the 
storm had passed, scraped clear a narrow 
bolt-hole. He threaded this with supple, 
squirming gait, fearful lest his own clumsi- 
ness should wreck the dainty "earth" of 
nature's making. So he stole out to hunt. 
But hunting now meant stalking, and this 
the bell forbade him. 

A hare « put up " in sight waa his. for hares 
that run on yielding snow fall easily to dog, or 
fox. The hares knew that as well as he. The 
first faint tinkle started them. Another fox 
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might chop them as they passed, but Goupil 
never. 

Long, aimless wanderings were his, long 
scratchings underneath the trees, and hard- 
won gleanings from some hedge-row briar, 
whose doak of snow must first be shaken 
earthwards. He was half-starved. He 
knew the pinching, foodless days ; the waiting 
for the hare who never came; the uneasy 
prowlings round the farms, cat-hunting, 
poultry-hunting. Nor was starvation his 
worst ill. December brought the pairing 
time, and with it yearnings prepotent, 
yearnings begot of scent and sound, yearn- 
ings which clenched his jaws, and fired his 
blood. 

He was a fighter, nature-taught, he had 
fought always, and would fight again — to 
win his squaw. 

Fine duels they had been; where teeth 
had pierced the mail of fur ; where blood had 
gushed; where frenzied howls had told of 
wounds unspeakable. His rivals — ^he could 
see them yet ; at prudent distance, snarling 
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lips upturned, teeth-menacing, whimperingi 
impotent, while he the victor, bleeding head 
to tail, made plaything of the spoiL 

But now he tracked, and tracked in 
vain, the criss-cross prints which told of 
rival suitors. His bell forewarned them 
always* Their rivalry was reconciled before 
the common danger. He never overtook 
them. 

Night after night he padded through the 
snow, from scent to scent, from spoor to 
spoor — and howled his lonely passion to i}\e 
moon. No answering yelp responded. Bark 
as he might, the accursed bell clinked un- 
familiar grace-notes. And not a vixen dared 
to face the bell. 

Lust-ridden, he had ceased to eat, and fever 
gripped his brain again. Afi in the first days 
of his liberty he flung convulsed upon his 
back, and clawed the chain, whose every 
link was stamped with human cruelty. The 
chain mocked at his scratchings. 

Then came a change of tactics. 

A fresh, unsettling pungent trail, a trail 
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which thrilled his every nerve and fibre, 
orept one night to his nostrils. That vixen 
must be close at hand. That vixen he 
would mate. The maleness of him needed 
her, and, come what may, would have her. 

The bell must first be silenced — ^he would 
silence it. 

His cunning had divined what set it 
tinkling — ^a movement of his head. His 
head must be restrained. 

Slowly, with supple stealthy tread, he 
passed into the undergrowth. He engaged 
the trail with every muscle tautened ; with 
steps high-arched, and planted gingerly; 
with head pressed back against the nape, 
and fixed, as in a vice. His instincts bowed 
before his lusts* A cutting opened under 
him — ^he slid one bank and climbed the 
other, though instinct urged a leap. A 
rabbit jerked in front of him — ^his eyes 
swung swivelling round, his head stayed 
fast. With neck askew and upward*-tilted 
muzzle, he slunk between the thickets, 
sometimes upreared on pointing toao, 
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sometimes close-welded to the ground, aa 
thorn and briar constrained him. His 
coarse was slow and anxious; quick 
throbbings of his brain, quick pulsings of 
his heart; and, welded to them, stronger 
yet and stronger, the sensuous troubling 
scent. At length, by infinite degrees, he 
reached his goal; a sunken ring of snow- 
clad turf, where once had lain. a charcoal- 
burner's millstone. Three of his own kind 
held the stage — ^two foxes and a vixen. 

The rivals were at grips. With fengs 
pressed home, with blood-smeared claws, with 
tautened backs, with vicious, stifled snarlings, 
they bit and tore and worried in the ring. 

And round it, with her eyes half-closed, 
with brush that swung and balanced like 
a skirt, stepped daintily, the vixen. She 
passed him twice indifferent, then deigned 
to scent him and approached And he, 
despite his stiff, fantastic neck, despite the 
savage duelling in the ring, with eyes and 
ears that dwelt on her alone, commenced a 
shameless wooing. 
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Closer she drew, adventurous— -closer he 
crept, emholdened. He met her eyes; he 
caught her hreath ; he felt her soft warm 
fur. Naught could restrain his passion 
now. He leapt and gripped her nape. 

And, as he leapt, rang sharp-toned on 
the night the tinkle of the helL 

Like loosened dart she swished from 
under him; like snapping cord the rivals 
flicked asunder. 

Before his wit could grasp defeat, or 
mark the three-way flight of them, he found 
himself alone. 

The joy of love was never to be his. He 
was unclean, abhorred of his own kind, a 
pariah of the woods. 

His lust was turned to mad, insensate 
raging. 

He bit great mouthfuls of the muddied 
snow, then flung his head on high and 
howled. 

All night he howled ; all night he shook 
and tanged the bell, as though he thought 
to appease some angered devil. The 
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shadows of the moonlit trees crept in slow 
ebbs and flowings round the dial. The 
night-birds, wondering, wheeled above his 
head in grinii mysterious silence. And so 
the wan unpilying moon went down. 

Dawn found him howling still, but, with 
the strengthening of the day, his madness 
ended. The crisis had passed by, and, 
though the stress of it had left him weak, 
the need of living claimed him; and life 
renewed brought strength to face life's 
dangers. The daily hunt was paramount, 
for, with the checking of the sun, there 
came redoubled cold — an icy blast from 
eastward, a powdery drifting blizzard snow ; 
snow that no vale was proof against ; snow 
that no hollow could defy. 

His burrow took no harm, indeed seemed 
better quarters. His body heat had fused 
the inner walls, and these, refrozen, shaped 
a vault of ice, and, of their own strength, 
propped the unstable weight which pressed 
them from without. 

But now the hedgerow gleanings &iled; 
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the birdfl soaght ehftuce-flung offal in the 
village; the hares (such as survived) bore 
charm^ lives. 

There was no food. He took the risk 
of his own tracks, and once more played 
the dog's part round the farmstead. His 
bell scared others of his kind, as famished 
as himself. But — not a rat left shelter. 
The fowls were hand-fed in their runs. 
The cats lay cuddled on the hearth, or 
watched some wainscot crevicing, for 
starving, muzzle-jerking mice. From time 
to time the baying of a dog warned him 
that he was scented, and must go. These 
village raids brought nothing live, or dead. 
The vermin, like himself, were bent on 
living. 

Sometimes his course sneaked past a 
cottage wall, but never the Man*s cottage. 
Once the Dog yelped (in answer to a friend) 
and drove him headlong forestward. 

The days passed by, the frost held fast. 

A spectre of a fox — ^gaunt, wasted, bony, 
tottering-crept round the village night by 
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night, and, creeping, made soft music. Its 
flaming eyes were blind ; it sought for food 
no longer. And Madness, grinning, signed 
to Death. For it was Goupil. 



The Christmas Eve had followed six hours' 
twilight. The Sun had never shown him- 
self. At noon pale lurid streamers in the 
South had marked his course behind a 
towering cloud-bank. Daylong a silent, 
leaden sky had weighed upon the world. 

The cawings of the half-starved crows, the 
chatterings of the magpies, who searched 
the rowan-trees for lingering berries, alone 
confused the stillness. 

A gloomy canopy of smoke hung, like a 
pall, above the torpid village. Twice only 
had life stirred without. At dawn, and 
sundown, stable doors flung wide, and 
from them trooped the cattle to the water, 
with lowings, bellowings, savagings, to ease 
their pent-up energies. 

But life behind the village walls was 
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wakeful. In ancient kitchens, whose soot- 
laden beams were hung with ripening hams 
and bacouHsides, was everywhere a busUe. 
A double baking for the morrow's feast — 
regiments of browning loaves and crisping 
cakes, whose savour filled the room ; bushels 
of scented apples raised from store ; prunes 
fire-dried on the baking-screens : housewives 
with worn, tired faces : children forgetting 
games (and fights) to count the sweetmeats, 
and the comfits on them. 

And so, at length, to supper-time, and, 
after this, by immembrial use, the flaming 
cressets dancing in the night, to guide the 
household's footsteps to the church, and 
home again to end the day with revelling. 

Feasting galore, and songs, and gaiety ; 
and, last of all, as always, Grannie's story, 
told as her Grannie told it her^ in dreamy 
sing-song cadences : 

" OA, it was long ago^ long ago, my 
children, when the kmd we work on all 
belonged to the Nobles, and when your grand- 
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father's grandfathers were aU in their power. 
It was a Christmas Eve just like this^ and 
just before church^time, there came to the 
great house — you know it is all in ruins now 
—a mom that no one had ever seen before — 
and Jie asked to see my Lord, He said that 
there were great wild boars in the hollow — 
the wolves had driven them, there^-^and they 
could easily be hunted. Now my Lord held 
hunting above everything else in the world — 
and he forgot about God's church altogether, 
and told them to get the horses saddled^ and 
to call the huntsm,en, and bring out the dogs. 
But my Lady, who was very devout, wept so 
mmch, and begged so earnestly , that, at last, 
when the church bell called to prayer, my 
Lord agreed, against his will, to go, and he 
took his seat in the church in the great red- 
cushioned stall he always sat in. The 
service had already begun, and my Lord 
VHxs sitting glum and silent, when, suddenly, 
the mysterious stranger entered — he never 
crossed himself — and walked straight up to 
my Lord, and whispered in his ear» And 
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my Lord rose, and he took no notice of my 
Ladi/s piteous glances, hut beckoned to his 
men and strode out. Soon the hvtd haying 
of the pack was heard, cmd, all the service 
through, the noise of the hunting resounded 
like some terrible blasphemy. And all who 
were lefi in the church wept and prayed. 
They wept and prayed all night, and, 
suddenly, the harking ceoMd. But my Lord 
never returned. He and his huntsman all 
disappea/red, and to this day he is atoning 
for his sin. For every hundred years he 
mnjLst return on Christmas Eve and hunt the 
whole night through with demon huntsmen 
and a demon pack. His poor Lady died in 
a convent And as for the stranger, who 
had lured my Lord away, no one ever saw 
him again, hut every one thought that he was 
the Evil One himself My mother never 
heard the hunt, hut her mother, at midnight, 
just such a night as this is, she " 

A scream from Hell burst on the night, a 
howl of unendurable pain, whose long-drawn 
angubh trailed from door to door. 
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The dogs howled instant answer. 

Their clamour, menacing at first, died to a 
piteous wailing, an ebb and flow of rhythmic 
ululance, a dirge whose theme was agony 
^nd despab. 

" Pra/y^ children^* said the gentle voice of 
age, ^^ pray for the lost one*s sotd ! " 

Guns had been snatched and loaded. 
Face had looked questioning at face, to find 
a century's scepticism belied by Fear's white 
mask. 

The women-folk had drawn their children 
round them, and, huddled in dumb terror 
round the fire, sought in its blaze of cheerful 
light a shield against the menacing (powers 
of darkness. 

Fear weighed on all, but heaviest on the 
Man. 

Before his door (who feared nor God nor 
Devil) this horror had been bom. With 
beads of agony sweating from his brow, with 
strength that terror doubled, he pushed the 
great oak dresser's weight against it. Behind 
him howled the Dog; his tail drooped low 
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between hifi legs. His bristles thorning on his 
back. 

All night the Man stood gun in hand. 
All night the dog made moan. 

An hour before the dawn the bowlings 
ceased. With light, and stillnesSi confidence 
returned. Slowly the barricade was moved, 
the door half-opened. 

Curled like a cat which rounds its back to 
spring, Goupil, stai belled, lay on the thres- 
hold, dead — ^his eyes fixed in a glassy, 
yellow stare, his stiffened limbs bespangled 
with the snow, a hoar-fi[X)st shroud about his 
naked ribs, and piteous half-fiirred body. 

The Dog sniffed at him furtively and 
curled his lip. 

The Man with white, drawn t^e, and 
tottering gait, stepped back within the 
house. He reappeared with pick and spade 
and sack, shrouded the corpse, and, followed 
by the Dog, strode quickly up the rise. He 
reached the summit by the forest's edge, and 
there he dug a four foot grave, and in it he 
laid Qoupil—- and stamped the earth close 
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down on him. Then with bowed head, and 
puckered brow, he made for home ; and left 
the Dog, whose sensibility was less, to fling 
his last foul insult at the grave. 
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Up the long ride she tore, her fifteenth fling 
that day; fix>m branch to branch; a nut 
gripped in her teeth; eyes sparkling; ears 
tiptilted ; her tail trailed ruffling after her — or 
plumed sunshading on her back, when check 
of pace allowed. 

The alder catkins twinkled at her passing; 
the hazel wands bowed low before her coming. 
They dipped, and Bprung. and dipped again- 
these whippy, dancing tight-ropes. They 
flicked the towering bracken-stems, and left 
them twitching — ^blankly. 

And Squirrel, timing the recoil, puffed 
like a smoke-wisp off them, like wind- 
spun flock of thistle-down, like rubber 
ball tossed, hand to hand, by £gdries of 
the forest. 

Up, up she flew, her every hair a-quiver, up 
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to the elm's high peak. Down, down, she 
swished, a ribhon-streak, and all but stabbed 
the earth before she checked. 

She, Squirrel, linked the sundering of the 
branches. She, Squirrel, was the quick eclipse 
of peep holes to the blue — ^the darkening of the 
dappled suns which paved the leaf-drifb carpet. 
She, Squirrel, was the flotsam of the forest, 
the bubble froth, tossed, crest to crest, on 
waves of wind-swept green. 

She homed from forest boundary— where 
hasel-nuts grow stoutest, where beech-mast 
ripens earUest. 

For Summer's carnival was past, and all 
her madcap energies now centred on the 
garnering of a store — ^nay, twenty stores at 
once (the little miser!) — chance holes and 
defbs, forgotten in a day ; each stnfied to 
overflowing; each with its ordered comple- 
ment of beech-mast, cones, or nuts. 

Stores she had always made before, stores 
she would make until the end — ^primeval in- 
stincts swaying her, though ages had outworn 
their use. 
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Her winter quarters, too, were in her mind. 
Should she choose rock-hewn crevice, and 
carpet it with litter,, as last year ? Or should 
she finish off the drey — a criss-cross staked 
entanglement, dome-built on ruined magpie's 
nest, and packed with moss and grass and 
withered leaves ? 

She had half-finished botL The drey, high 
in the fir-tree, seemed the likeliest. 

This was the starting-point of her excur- 
sions, this was the finish of her homeward 
rushes* The chinks and crannies of the 
trunk, the socket-holes of branches long 
since dropped, were packed with little hoards 
slipped out of mind« 

Each time that she returned to it her chisel 
teeth held hazel-nut or beech-mast, brown 
nuts with polished shells agleam, torn firom 
their leathery shucks, or sharp-edged mast 
picked from its quartered casket. 

A hoUow by a lower fork had housed her 
summer nest— a nursery this, invisible from 
the ground. 

The pair of them had built it, she and the 
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suitor of her choice, who fought for her, and 
chased, and caught her squarely. 

A mad March morning that ! 

She sighted him across the centre clear- 
ing. 

Straight up the heech she gallc^d, looped 
twenty different branches, missed footing, 
stumbled, saved herself, darted along an 
outward tapering bough, rippled fix>m twig 
to twig of it, and, when twigs failed her, 
leapt. 

The larch had beckoned to her. She 
landed on its feathery arm, Bhot off it like 
a bouncing ball, landed again, swung up the 
trunk, slithered its whole length earthward, 
then flung about, and scaled its fiurther 
side. 

Hot on her heels he cama He ran the 
same bough outwards, leapt to the same arm 
of the larch, and passed her on the trunk 
— ^he down, she up, on sides opposed. 

And after him a rival. FuU-tilt on spring- 
heeled feet he sped, chattering his breathless 
challenge. 
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She reached the highest branch of all and 
gazed down at the pair of them. 

Both sat back on their haunches, both 
shrugged wee shoulders jerkily. The nearer 
flung his paws down. TJmd, thvd, they struck 
the bough. Thvd^ thvd^ his hindfeet echoed 
them — each thud a half-inch progress. The 
rival waited for him, bunched. Downdropt 
his paws and thudded too. They neared each 
other, dared each other ; and, presently, they 
gripped. 

A whirl, a swish, a spin of tails (fire of 
gold in sunshine), a flick, a crackle of snapt 
twigs, and then concision hurtling to the 
ground, and sundering in mid-air, and land- 
ing dexterous, precise, on separate siding- 
branche& 

Day-long the suitors fought ; but Number 
One had proved himself, and. caught her in 
the moonshine. 

Game the slow anxious nursing-time — 
the hunger-stress which maddened her, 
and sealed the fate of many a callow 
nestling. 
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And, then, the babies' schooling; the 
ordering of them side by side, three 
fluff-balls in a row; the broken food 
passed from her lips to theirs; the neck- 
scruff carrying off of them, when baby 
feet, adventurous, had tired of jumping 
lessons. 

And, at the last, dispersal. The unmaking 
of the family : the break to isolation. Or, 
rather, to the fuller life, the loose-bound 
forest fellowship. 

A crazy madcap troupe they were — each 
one a firework acrobat, a saltinbanque, a 
wire-walker ; each pepper-tempered, primed 
to gusty rage; each feather-footed, wire- 
clawed, limber-limbed. 

Hour-long they lit the spruce's gloom with 
gleam and sparkle of the tails, with flash of 
their quick feet. 

Straight for the cones they rocketed, and, 
when they reached them, fought for them ; 
with spits, with coughs, with ski- wow- wows 
of fury. 

Yet they kept eyes and ears alert. A 
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curious sight, a curious sound, healed their 
dissensions straightway. 

They pelted off to see the fun ; to 
poke wee questioning noses out from 
cover; to flatten sideways, welded to a 
branch; to flutter tails, and so bewilder 
sight. 

Margot was endless joy to them — ^her 
chatter-notes, her bows and scrapes, her 
quarrellings, her courtships; and Jacquot, 
too, the dandy Jay, who, when he met them, 
strutted like a rook. 

These were the hey-days of their lives, 
long dawns, long eves, and sleepy time 
between. 

But now sunrise and sunset closed to- 
gether. The midday sleep took greater toll 
of daylight. So came the end of hide-and- 
seek, and cart-wheelings, and somersaults, 
and madcap topsy-turviness, bom of the joy 
of living. 

Their waking hours were tied to sterner 
business. 

Squirrel had journeyed far afield that 
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evening; had run the moss-grown boun- 
dary wall, and filled its chinks with 
frightened, scuttling lizards; had picked 
the fattest nut of all — and now was home- 
ward bound. 

The ride closed in a branch-roofed tunnel. 
Its arching caught the sun's low rays. 
Its leaf-strewn base, like flooring of a 
bridge, stretched between sombre para- 
pets, whose stunmits gleamed with gold. 
Across the fairway naked tree-roots glided, 
giant serpent shapes, worn smooth by 
countless feet, whose sinuous knotted bodies 
lav revealed, whose heads and tails were 
biied. either side, in bramble dump, or 
leaf-drifb. 

At times the coils seemed animate, as flirt 
of leaf, or lift of mould, marked passage of a 
mouse. 

Low hazels and squat alder-shrubs found 
space to fence the rambling track with 
foliage. Like supple chain they wound 
along its edges, thinned here and there by 
billhook, breached here and there by low- 
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thrast arm of beech, or elm, or horn- 
beam. 

The sunshine checked abashed before it 
reached them. At times a ray, inquisitive, 
intruded on the undergrowth's charmed 
circle — ^through treacherous gaps, past sen- 
tinel boughs, wind-swayed fix>m their set 
station. But such were quickly humbled. 
The boughs snapped to, and trapped them 
where they lay. Sunshine might kiss the 
forest's face, but never might it reach her 
heart. 

Squirrel was Sunshine's go-between ; was 
Sunshine's little Postman. 

Upwards she sped, up to the larch's taper 
peak, and there, on balanced see-saw spray, 
bobbed curtseying to the blue. Upwards 
again in space she leapt, without a thought 
of landing ; then, with her russet planes out- 
stretched, with feathered, parachuting tail, 
came gliding to safe platform. 

Sunshine stroked rippling waves in Squir- 
rel's fur ; pricked her quick ears to swish of 
bird, to grate of twig, to needle-note of beetle. 
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A blackbird fluted softly. What could 
thai mean ? Gould Tellow-legs be practising 
— ^an hour before the overture? Unlikely 
this. The fluting swelled into a scream, 
a rip of discord) ^.ngry, panic-stricken, 
a terror-scream which whistled out in 
distance. 

What could thckt mean ? It called for quick 
inquiry. Was something on the ride? 
Where was the ride? Squirrel slipped up 
towards the trunk, her bullet head hunched 
back between her shoulders, peering this 
way and that to find a peep-hole. 
She found one and looked down. 
There was the ride beneath — and nothing 
on it. 

Had Yellow-legs gone mad ? 
She tried another peephole, and in the 
wider field of it, found cause sufficient for 
the scream. A shaggy dog was leapmg up 
the ride. He stopped at her own tree 
trunk, sniffed the bark, and with uplifted, 
scratching paws, gave tongue. 

Side-long she leapt, nut-brown against 
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the blue, clean to the neighbouring oak, and, 
as she leapt, came thunder-dap, and whizz 
of hail about her flight, like buzzing swarm 
of hornets. 

It passed beyond ; and Sqitirrel stamped, 
as she secured her footing, and pricked the 
brush-tips of her ears, and arched her tail- 
plume <m her back, and spat, and coughed, 
and spluttered. 

Then like a dart she flicked away. She 
circled tree-trunks, poised on leaves, leapt, 
slithered, somersaulted. 

The dog must be thrown off her scent, the 
dog whose bark was thunder, the dog whose 
spit was hail. 

She checked at length on towering pine, 
and plumbed the depths with eager eyes, 
and listened to the barking dulled by 
distance. 

But in her little bullet head was curious 
mia^ymg—how had this clumsy earth-tied 
thing loosed shower of hail about her ? 

The barking died to whimpering, then 
ceased. Squirrel still held her precious nut, 
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the huge round shiny ha2sel-nut, the laat nut 
of the harvest. She ceased to trouble 
fiirther. 

Once more she started homewards. Once 
more her madcap heel and toe crashed 
through the brittle green, and left chance- 
splintered peepholes for the sun. 

She travelled fast along the lower level 
Two trees from home she checked. 

What was that sudden crack of twig ? 

What was that throaty grunt of sound 
which stmnbled on the silence ? 

Up the near trunk she flew, and twisted 
where the branches jutted outwards. 

A queer thing stood beneath her on the 
ride ; a two-legged parti-coloured thing from 
which a bri^nch protruded. It stood quite 
stilL It screwed its eyes. It stared up at 
her sideways. 

Squirrel whisked round the trunk (best 
to put solid oak between), and clinging with 
her claws fanHspread, with tail close-welded 
to the baric, stretched round her head to peep. 

The rustle of a hair had flung her sky- 
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wards, to fool this biped as she fooled the 
dog. 

But — ^it was soundless, motionless. 

It did not bark, it did not claw the tree. 
It was quite harmless/ surely. 

It seemed somehow to lose its height, 
to shrink within itsel£ Lower it crouched, 
and lower still — slowly, very slowly. 

Assuredly it did not mean to attack 
her. 

Gould her bright eyes have frightened 
it ? It cowered like a dormouse. 

Its paws were fumbling quietly at its 
sides. The branch grew outwards from 
its drooped right shoulder. On the wide, 
nut-brown end of it, its limp head wilted 
sideways. 

Gould the poor thing be dying ? 

The branch had softly vanished. A 
hole had taken its place — ^a round-rimmed 
hole] which hovered ; an ink-black hole, 
crowned by a glistening bead. The little 
questioner's face stole out. Was it a 
long-stalked eye ? 
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It stared, yet could not be an eye. The 
eye lay back behind, a smaller, livelier 
circle, halved by the glistening bead. 

The little questioner's paw crept round. 

The lidded eye was curtained now, the 
lidless eye still challenged. A half-inch 
more? 

Oh Squirrel, Squirrel ! 

The hard -won stores, the fir-cones, 
beech-mast, cob-nuts. The winter-nests, so 
neatly planned, so careMly. 

The branches, slaves of nimble feet, the 
crazy turns, the wriggles leaf to leaf. 

Oh Squirrel, Squirrel ! 

And Instinct fought in vain for you ! 

Instinct who clogged your venturous 
feet, who strove with Curiosity: Instinct 
who counselled doubtfulness, who screamed 
against that last half-inch. 

A flaming hail leapt from the levelled 
gun. 

The bright-eyed, eager-questioning head 
jerked back — ^without a face. The nut-sheU 
cracked between the little teeth. Squirrel 
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hung dangling by a claw — over a leaf 
which reddened A minute she hung 
dangling, then she dropped. 
Squirrel had solved the problem. 
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June's noonday sun weighed heavy on the 
pool. Across it stretched a gossamer haze, 
soft, fihny, evanescent, its edges tacked to 
stiff upstanding reeds. 

The massing of the slimy growth of 
thread-weed, the twisted green of water- 
thyme and star-wort, the overspread of lUy 
leaves, had each been toll paid gladly to the 
season — toll from a silver treasury, toll paid 
to the slow course of days, to ardent sun, 
or dreamy moon, as each compelled the 
exchange. 

The willows drooped green tresses to the 
water, as though to shield their dainty feet 
from sunshine's wanton kisses. 

Slow, fretful, gurgling bubbles, sighed 
fit)m under, creeping the length of lily 
stalks, which, by the curling of their leaves, 
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seemed treacherously to abet the mirrored 
blue. 

And then came heaviness once more, and 
torpor of the heated air, without a thread- 
ing breath of wind, without a petulant bird- 
note — its lullaby a cricket's churr, borne 
from the sun-burnt slope. 

The concert of the frogs had ceased at 
dawn. Tet, hour by hour, some soloist had 
voiced his futile passion. Twin bubbling 
spheres swelled from his throat, and shrunk, 
and swelled again, and so made music. 

Now even these mad minstrels ceased 
lamenting. Each sat immobile on his leaf 
(as the sun's heat had ordered) staring with 
steadfast gold-rimmed eyes, breathing frill- 
lunged the infinite air, disdaining wind- 
flung grasshoppers, and lazy, amber-tinted 
flies, which melted in the haze. 

The pool lay lifeless, spell-bound. 

It was the drowsy witching- time, which 
turns frog-folk to stone — the hour when 
frog- folk, come what may, must bask. A 
few had left their element, and lay flat- 
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bellied in the grass. These too paid homage 
to the sun. To dream of life contented 
them. No footfall shook the ground ; no 
danger threatened. 

Head high, hump-backed, sat Bana on 
her leaf — ^Rana, the portliest matron in the 
pool. High Priestess of her tribe. Her legs 
were doubled under her ; her speckled 
paunch drooped flaccid either side. Her 
colouring, emerald slashed with gold, com- 
mingled with the colouring of her throne. 

Six times had Bana known the heat of 
the summer — ^the lethargy that came with 
it, the weariness, the numbing of the veins. 

Six times had Bana known the heat of 
autumn — the gathering of the water frogs, 
the palsying of their slackened nerves and 
sinews, the struggling through the gloomy 
mid-depth weeds, the plunge into the ooze 
of the abyss. 

The land frogs gave the signal. These 
left the pool when spawning-time was past, 
and, through midsunmier, roamed afield, 
and fattened on the grasshoppers. But 
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autumn brought the truants home, for 
they, too, wintered in the mud. 

The sUence of the pool grew heavier, 
tenser; as though some crisis threatened 
it, as though some pent-up energy sought 
outlet from its depths. 

Yet life restrained itself, till Bana 
hlinked. 

Wasitasign? Or answer to a sign ? 

A wind^ ripple danced .Z, the 
water; a finch screamed from her cloister 
in the willows ; a footfall half a field away 
stole vibrant to the hollowed bank, and 
scared the adventurers stranded in the 
grass. 

The pool roused from its slumbers, and* 
thrilling with new springs of life, with 
sense of strife perpetual, with dread of 
danger unforeseen, dragged slowly firom the 
quagmire of oblivion. 

Flop ! fell a great green grasshopper 
past Bana's nose. His feelers streamed 
behind him. He dropped with shins hinged 
to his fleshy thighs, with net-work of his 
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leaf-green wings spread sodden on the 
water. 

Before they snapped together^ Bana had 
him» 

She launched with one quick back*thrust 
from her leaf, and gulped him with a 
tongue flick, and rode at ease, with balanced 
legs, rocked on her buoyant element. 

The feeding-hour had come again. 

Gay dragon-flies sped to and fro, darting, 
rev.4«, wheelrngV mth ntmtow-tmS 
wings a -whirr to match the rainbow 
shimmer. 

Dull splashes sounded from the reeds, 
and flops, and throbs, and gurglings. 

The swalloVs flight that flecked the 
blue^ trailed mirrored shadows criss-cross 
on the ripples. 

The air was thronged with life's redundant 
echoes — the gossip of the hay-makers, the 
neighing of the stallion in the close, the 
drowsy lowing of the driven kine. 

Bana, still idly floating, stared goggle- 
eyed and listened. 
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The distant voices had no message for 
her; but, presently came notes of instant 
menace, the flip and flop of frightened 
frog-folk diving. 

Bana sank quietly downwards, until her 
nostrils only cleared the water. 

What sound was this ? 

The yap of fox she knew, the grunt oi 
hem, the squeaks of stoat and rat. But 
it was none of these — softer it was, and 
more sustained, a lecherous, sibilant love- 
note. It chained her, fascinated her. She 
slewed about to search for it, and, on a 
sudden, checked and froze to stone. 

With browning channel in his wake, with 
muddied smear across the weed (as though 
his trail were tainted), the Water Snake 
did from the swaying reeds. 

His eyes were fixed on Bana's eyes. He 
made sofb surring music. His tail was 
hitched about a thickened reed-stem. 

Bana stared back. Her hind-legs slowly 
rose awash, then slowly stretched behind 
her. Her forelegs stretched opposed to 
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them. She floated like a stick upon the 
water; and, like a stick, drew slowly to 
the bank. 

The Snake's flat head swayed balancing. 
The primrose collar on his neck had wanned 
to foxy orange; the olive of his back and 
sides matched the rank pond-weeds under 
him; his blue-grey belly melted in the 
ripples. 

And Bana, floating with her legs a- wash, 
her paddle-feet immovable, drew shorewards 
like a needle to a lodestone. 

The Snake's head steadied over her. He 
seemed to balance motionless, but, from 
the anchored tail of him, crept shuddering 
ripples scale to scale, and spent themselves 
in his thin forking tongue. 
Bana had stranded close inshore. 
Her pool, her leaf, her kindred were 
forgotten. 

The tongue benumbed her consciousness, 
constrained her course, e&ced her person- 
ality. 
Just as a power outside herself compelled 
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her in the autumn to the mud, so now 
an impulse from without, compelled her 
passive to the jaws which gaped their 
hideous summons. 

Tet, in some sense, she felt the menacing 
difference. 

No safe retreat awaited her, no sanctuary 
of ooze. 

Her instinct warned her of annihilation. 
Her brain forestalled the inevitable, fore- 
tasted the unknown. 

The Snake's jaws widened slowly. They 
hid the steely glitter of the eyes; they 
loosed the twist and flicker of the tongue. 

Wider they stretched and wider still, and 
lengthened out towards her. The reeds 
were lost behind them, the shelving bank, 
the sky itself. 

Bana sat up, crooked both hind-legs, 
leapt, and, like arrow deftly aimed, dropped 
head-first in the gape. 

The jaws clicked to, luxated bone from 
bone, spread latticed to embrace her head 
and shoulders. 
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Her hind-legs, brandished wide apart, 
waved their last message to the world. 

A gluey slime enveloped her. A worming 
of the gullet's walls, dragged her with screw- 
ing down-pull to the belly. 

The imprisoned air drummed in her stifled 
lungs, A surge of frothing bubbles lapped 
her face. It crept between her tightened 
lips. It ate into her close-veiled eyes. It 
stimg and scalded, rotted flesh and bone. 
The sense of death stole over her, or, 
rather, of life's slow disintegration — a 
lethargy distinct from stroke of sun, in 
that its dull imaginings were crystallised 
in pain. 

And suddenly the darkness leapt, and 
pitched, and reeled gyrating. Her dangling 
legs lashed to and fix>. Her palsied nerves 
awoke to quickened feeling. 

The down-pull of the gullet ceased 
abruptly^ Its muscle-tautened walls re- 
laxed. 

As her feet swayed, the weight of them 
tugged at her slime-smeared body, and 
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dragged her slowly backwards from the 
abyss. 

She kicked to find a purchase. She 
squirmed and writhed and met no check. 

Her head slipped clear. Her hands 
slipped clear. She dropped into the void. 

A tilt of Nature's balance had released 
her. 

The Snake had lain exposed to gorge his 
meal — ^the scales about his yellow throat 
stretched on the drawn skin clear of one 
another; his lower jaws disjointed from 
their hinging; his upper jaws loosed from 
the palate bone. 

His head was a broad target. 

From towering pine the Buzzard sighted 
him, and, swooping, drove her talons at his 
back, and soared with him on high. 

With broken spine he dangled from her 
claws, and Bana dangled from his mouth, 
and, of her own weight, slipped adrift and 
fell 

She had not seen a feather of her ally. 

She fell feet-spread, and squelched like 
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flattened egg. The air whooped from her 
lungs ; her tongue protruded. 

And yet she was not dead. Long hours 
she lay, dead to all outer seeming, but| in 
the healing shades of night, a miracle was 
wrought. 

Her tongue crept slowly back to its set 
station. Her lungs once more drank air. 
Her belly filled and rounded like a bladder. 
Her pupils, which had closed to slits, 
widened to gold-rimmed spheres again. She 
blinked, she closed her triple lids, and 
gathered up her feet beneath her body. 
The world was homing to her — flight in her 
eyes, sound in her ears, a livelier tint about 
her sweat-drenched skin. 

She woke to sudden consciousnesSi and 
listened to the night. 

She gazed at the star-spangled sky. 

What Vere these glittering points of gold 
which flecked the infinite blue ? Did frogs 
celestial blink at her, or glow-worms of a 
world beyond her reach ! 

She gazed at the stone-laden groimd. 
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What was this dusty grit beneath her 
feet ? This sun-baked sand which clung to 
her moist skin ? Where were her palaces of 
reed? Where the soft oozy mud? Could 
some mad chase of grasshoppers have 
brought her to this desert? But instinct 
checked her questionings. A single thought 
obsessed her brain — how she might come to 
water. 

Bound her were earthy-smelling plants, 
and voices un&miliar — the cheep of par- 
tridges astray, the churring of the night- 
jar. 

But suddenly, from westward, came, 
faint with distance, strains which had a 
meaning. 

Breheh-eh-ek-ek-ek-eh^h-ex ! Ko-ax^ Ko- 
rex. Kro-ex. Kro-dh ! 

They floated wind-borne up the slope, 
zigzagged through stiffened grass-stems, 
through nettle-beds, through parsley-green, 
through maze of vetch and bindweed. The 
campions caught the echo of them, and 
flung it to the ox-eyes. They spent them- 
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selves in undertones against the sand-clifi 
walL 

Bana sat up with ears agog. 

The past was blotted from her mind. She 
made no effort to unite the severed strands 
of memory. She hopped straightway 
towards the beckoning sound Night-long 
she hopped. At times she paused, took 
bearings, and pressed on. She reached her 
goal at daybreak, circled the four-square 
bed of reeds, and, from the overhanging 
bank, gazed rapturous at the throng of 
heads which peeped white-throated from 
the rippled surface. 

Then, with a leap magnificent, she 
plunged back to her world. 
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TwiUGHT had called to Boussard^ Boussard 
the Brown Jack Hare. He snuffed the 
drowsy evening scents, the alsik^, the 
dovers. He stretched himself within his 
form ; backwards from fixed fore-paws until 
his scut broke through the flimsy roofing]; 
forwards from fixed hind-paws, untU his ears 
and head stood clear. 

Daylong he had been drowsing, for the 
most time with opened eyes as though he 
feared his sentinel ears might sleep; with 
rounded, terror-haunted eyes that mirrored 
every rustle ; with drooping, hollowed shells 
of ears that twitched at every twig-snap. 

The glimmering, whispering undergrowth 
was background to his dreams. Never a 
lilting course by night, but brought its 
panic-flight with it ; never a day of drowsing 
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ease, but brought night's panic back in 
dreams. 

The stifiened forward stretch relaxed. 
Boussard, with begging paws, sat up to 
l»ten, ,;ivelli.>g hf eborpototed el to 
north and east and south and west. 

Boussard dropt back to wash his face, to 
comb his whiskers, clean his feet. His furry 
hands danced past his moistened lips, and 
fluttered down his cheeks, and fanned his 
muzzle. 

He pulled his ears down to his mouth and 
preened their soft grey linings. He nibbled 
at his body-fiir till every hair gleamed like 
a strand of silk. He glossed the pointing 
bristles of his whiskers ; he fiirbished up his 
pads. 

Then, with a little shake, he stretched 
himself. Like warrior armed, like traveller 
girt, Boussard, Jack Hare of V alrimond, was 
ready for the night. 

Spring-heeled he leapt, his long ears 
forward tilted, his white scut drooped, his 
back a rounded curve. 
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He landed five yards eastward of his 
thicket. He claimed that thicket wholly, 
though Valrimond lies half a league away. 
Moon after moon he stahlished it, as his 
inviolable domain. The woodland hares, 
though ciurious at the first, had, instinct- 
taught, allowed him full possession — ^had left 
him Lord and Master of the Combe. 

One hare, one form, one quarter of the 
wood — such was hare-law. 

Yet chance had given the combe to him, 
chance and the fortune of the hunt. A hunt 
by two wire-sinewed hounds, double on 
double, swerve on swerve, and, at the end, 
when breath had almost left him, a lucky 
couch between two plough- turned ridges, with 
ears drooped back, and fur wind-smoothed. 

A night and day he couched — ^like a grey 
stone; and, when the gloaming called, set 
course for home, and passed the combe, and 
found the combe untenanted. 

He owed his life to that. The owner of 
the combe had crossed his line— and fallen 
to the dogs. 
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So Boussard gained his kingdom, a 
kingdom thicketed with bramble cover, a 
windless kingdom, flanked by clover fields. 

Lilting on feather-balanced feet, as though 
he feared the sound of them, Boussard 
danced moth-like to the gap. 

A south wind crept to meet him, with 
kisses for the parched June leaves, with 
sighing, rustling whisper from the clover. 

He slipped without and paused. This 
way and that he snuffed the air, this way 
and that swung anxious ears to sift the 
tangled rhjrthm of the night. The twilight 
deepened in a velvet silence. The south 
wind sighed itself away. Within the supple 
ramparts of the dusk, there was no suspect 
sound, no suspect scent. 

Boussard let droop his silky ears, and 
kicked, and bucked, and pranced, for joy of 
living. 

His play-time, feeding-time had come. 

He nibbled here and there, a clover-head, 
a dandelion ; but, for the most time, played. 

From clump to clump he bounded like a 
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colt; he leapt at his own dusky leaping 
shadow ; he ran the hedgerows end to end ; 
even towards the village street to brave its 
human turmoil. 

But he was quickly back again, back to 
the dewy clover*fields, the honey-sweetened 
dover-fields. 

For here he had been wont to meet his 
kin, Jack Hares as crazy as himself, who 
n«,d hie nose, and daJLm to run >»».. 

Yet for two moons he had not seen a 
hare. 

A smaller race had quartered on the 
slope, a dark-furred, sulky-tempered race, 
a pushing, jostling, upstart race, who met 
his greetings with a scowl, who eyed his 
passing wickedly, gibbering in uncouth 
tongue, and crinkling muzzles. 

Boussard was half afraid of them, short- 
eared, squat-bodied, gnomish things who 
burrowed under earth. 

He loathed their presence, yet he failed to 
link it with the absence of his kin. 

Roujssard was very perfect knight; he 
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Bcomed a quarrel with these dwarfs, whose 
strength and swiftness were not half his 
own. 

So this night, as he sped afield, he took 
small heed of countless scuttling shapes, 
which leapt, and stamped, and grunted at 
his coming. 

A waning moon climhed slowly up the 
sky, dulling the rainbow sparkle of the star- 
shine, revealing earth in shimmery mist of 

grey. 

Boussard stared roundeyed at the moon, 
half-fearful, half-perplexed. 

Boussard sat on a mole-hill. 

Beneath him was a dip of ground. 

Boussard's eyes left the moon, and travel- 
ling sidelong up the slope, lit on the rubble 
heap. 

Dark shadows jerked about it, and, as the 
moon climbed higher, shaped themselves. 

It was a rabbit parliament. 

Some squatted, some sat up. They heaved 
and thronged and jostled one another. Some 
shrugged their shoulders, some upreared their 
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scuts, some pricked their ears, some lowered 
them, as though to voice their ayes and noes, 
and shalls and won'ts by gesture. 

The moonshine lit them doubtftdly — a 
reel and rout of glistening tails and leaping, 
swaying bodies. 

Stub, crinkly, whiskered muzzles twitched 
grimacing ; white chisel- teeth gleamed threat- 
ening through cleft lips ; short fore-paws 
drummed on testy, heaving waistcoats ; now 
and again a hind-paw struck the ground with 
menacing thud, with vicious stamp, which 
double-scored its argument. 

To Roussard, solitary like all his kind, such 
concourse, such palaver, was prodigious. 

He stared at it with glassy eye, with 
rounded frigid vacant eye, with eye behind 
whose souUessness there seemed to lurk 
presentiment of ill. 

Till the sun rose he stared at it ; then, ' 
as they scattered, he, too, made for home. 

He chose the wind he used the most, the 
wind which crossed the stubble to the dyke, 
and tunnelled to the hayfield, and skirted 
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the west side of this, and pierced the hedge 
close to the gate, and so into the lucerne 
field, and, downwards, to the combe. 

He quickly reached the tunnel throught he 
dyke, and reaching it, stopped dead. Two 
rabbits barred his bolt-hole. Sour-£guied they 
stared at him, grating their teeth, fluttering 
their pupkered muzzles. 

They gave way sulkily, one either side. 

Boussard pressed on, to thread the run 
that crept along the hedge. The gap was 
half-way down its length, but Boussard 
whisked about before he reached it. From 
near the gate whifled mustiness — more 
rabbits, many rabbits. At least these had 
not sighted him, and there was yet another 
bolt-hole lower. 

He made a circling cast afield and drew 
towards it cautiously. Two rabbits watched 
its entrance. 

Boussard retraced his steps, far back this 
time, towards the dyke, and found the 
squatting sentinels still on guard. Then, 
eastward, by a half-forgotten trod, which 
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swerved about in widened arc, and reached 
the combe on its south side. 

This was untrammelled highway, with one 
smout only breaking it, a tunnel through the 
thorn hedge flecked with fur. 

Eoussard swept down it like the wind, 
with head pressed back and flattened ears, 
and white scut tilted forward. And rabbits 
started every side, and glowered, and stamped 
swift signals as he passed. 

He reached the smout, and crouched to 
slither through it, and found it choked with 
rabbits. 

The sun had risen, Man had risen too. 

It was no time for flights afield. The smout 
was blocked ; then he must leap the hedge. 

He backed away and held his strength as 
he drew to it in an easy canter. Like deer 
he leapt and cleared it by a yard ; and 
landed in his enemies' headquarters. The 
slope beyond was brown with them. 

Eoussard was desperate now. He thrusted 
through, and reached his combe, and flung 
into his thicket. 
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His grass-pile rose close-moulded to his 
sides beneath the barbed entanglement oi 
bramble. Slowly he gained his breath again. 
His nose ceased its quick snuffling, his ears 
drooped back and stiffened. In the half-light 
below the criss-cross tangle he seemed like 
weather-beaten stone sunk deep of its own 
weight. 

He slept the sleep that was his daily 
portion, broken by every whisper of the 
wood, broken by every long-drawn spell of 
eUence, broken by every straying beam 
which searched his thicket's shadow. 

And, when sleep claimed him wholly, he 
dreamed dreams. His ears pricked sharp, 
his frightened eyes dilated, he trembled 
snout to scut, and woke a-tremble. 

This day, of all days, he slept ill. The 
night's adventure weighed on him, the broken 
course, the rabbit folk. Each rustle was a 
thunder-peal, each sunbeam a heath fire. 

So the slow, restless, haunted hours trailed 
their long course to sundown. 

Once more he idly stretched himself, once 
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more he listened fearfully. Then was no note 
discordant. The wind surred through the 
trammel of the briar, and fluttering leaf and 
dancing bud waved farewell to the light. 

Boussard leapt forth across the boundary 
wall, across the leaf-choked ditch that 
bordered it. 

A honeyed scent was wafted to his 
nostrils, scent of dew-laden clover. Life's 
ecstasy was his once more. Twilight with 
rounded, soothing lips had kissed the 
haunting terror from his eyes. 

He tripped, he danced, he caracoled, he 
gambolled, rejoicing in his solitude, re- 
joicing in the glamour of the night. 

And presently he sped afield, and 
crossed the rise, and, of a sudden, checked. 

His ears had caught a tumult of small 
voices, a mumble- sound that he had heard 
before — ^but where ? and when ? 

The fox's bark he knew, the ermine's spit, 
the badger's snuff, the shrill of mouse, the 
whimper of the hunt. But it was none of 
these. 
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The answer stabbed his memory like a 
knife. 

It was the rabbits' call-note. 

It circled him« It closed on him. From 
east and west and north and south it spat its 
vicious menace. Could he break through ? 

This way and that he slewed his head, 
this way and that his quivering ears crossed 
and recrossed like swords. 

But Fear had chained his feet. Fear of 
the nearing skirmishers, grey shadow 
splashes dancing tuft to tuft. Fear of the 
serried black beyond, the stamping, grunt- 
ing, jostling horde, which surged and 
swayed towards him. 

There was no chance of flight ; Boussard, 
perforce, must use his second weapon. 
Boussard dropt limp to earth and closed his 
eyes. 

A huge buck rabbit drove at him, and 
butted him and sought to overturn him. 

Another followed quickly, with bared 
teeth. 

Another leaping, lashed jwith his hind- 
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feet, and scored a oriinson furrow on his 
back* 

Boussard sprang five feet up, and left a 
strip of white-furred skin behind* 

like ants they swarmed about him as he 
landed 

Vainly he drummed and buffeted, vainly 
he dodged and swerved. 

The sharp-clawed vermin fiustened to his 
flanks, transpierced his ears, tore at his 
eyes, mouthed at his silk- furred groin* 

He staggered with fierce gnashing teeth 
about him, and murderous blood-snot eyes 
aflame, and crimson-dripping muzzles. 

He rose and fell, and rose and fell, and, 
presently, they pinned him on his back. 

A scream of agony vibrant through the 
night — ^voicing a shame unspeakable, an 
unendurable pain: and then, as though 
fiends stamped applause, the double- thud 
of feet upon the turf, and gibber-notes, and 
chucklings : and then, the slow alternate 
tread of Man* 
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The Man passed on his way. 

Boussard rose quivering, bleeding, 

His torturers had dropped off him, had 
scuttled to their holes. 

He still could crawl — ^but whither ? 

Not to the combe— he knew now why 
the combe was cursed of hares. 

To Vakimond ? 

To Valrimond slunk Roussard, Boussard 
the Brown Gib Hare. 
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Deep gloom and a dow^pping thaw. 
But for the drip, deep silence. 

A dick, a swish of steel. A scream which 
scythed across the gloom ; which mowed long 
swath of silence down ; which hurst torrential 
on the void across the shattered flood-gates 
of the night. 

The Marten Cat was caught. 

The dainty , nimble Marten Cat ; the brown* 
furred, white-frilled Marten Cat ; the come- 
by-chance of last year's fickle pairing. 

This night, as most nights, she had roamed 
afield ; had left the moss-clad alder-stump in 
which she wintered solitary. 

The cold had come betimes. The migrants 
had long since winged south, in serried, 
wedged battalions. 

The food had dwindled, vanished. Fuse- 
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line, hunger-maddened, prowled nightly 
round the village. 

More prudent than her kin, maybe, maybe 
less bold, she shunned the straw-roofed 
wheat-stacks, the holes and comers of the 
lofts, the cob- webbed, angled rafters. 

Each morning found her snuggled in her 
nest, far from the village, far from Man. 

Six moons had passed, since, with a moon 
abetting, she dragged her last hen-blackbird 
from its brood. Few birds remained with 
the forest border ; and these were seasoned 
veterans, who clung, despite the snow, to 
their old haunts; whose cunning, equal to 
her own, was proof against surprise. 

A week of fruitless stalking, of biting, 
gnawing hunger-pangs, steeled her to her 
first raid on human dwelling. 

Through broken tile, stuffed clumsily with 
straw, through chink, where dry worm-rotted 
beam shrunk from its mortared setting, she 
crept into the cowshed loft, thence down the 
hay-shoot to the ground, thence by a cat-hole 
to the white- washed hen-house. 
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Lightly she vaulted to the roost on which 
six melancholy birds drowsed with their legs 
crooked under them. 

She slew them, every one. 

A single cunning bite sufficed, a bite 
which loosed a jerk of blood. Her clawed 
feet pinned her victim down. She pursed 
her lips and sucked its neck. She dropped 
its limp, luke corpse when it was drained. 

Blood was good meat, good drink. Why 
trouble to tear bones apart, to mumble 
throbbing flesh ? 

Drunk with her meal, her white friU 
crimson-dotted, with matted fur, with belly 
like a drum, she homed unconscious of her 
tell-tale spoor. 

Long hours she slept, and, in those hours, 
Fate spun her silent web. 

Each night she grew more daring. She 
braved the shuttered houses of the village, 
within whose courts growled watch-dogs 
tushed like boars. She braved the Aill 
moon's radiance, when Man lurked in his 
ambush armed, and spurt of flame, and 
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thunder-peal, brought to one luckless prowler 
death, to all that prowled a warning. 

Often the night's exciursion failed, con- 
sumed itself in wander-hours, aimless, 
monotonous wander-hours, past garden- 
walls, through hedgerow gaps, up sloping 
thatch and tiling. 

But one, a gloomy moonless night brought 
welcome change of fortune. A sentinel star 
gleamed through a break of cloud, like 
candle twinkling from a cottage casement, 
and, in the dim half light of it, came Fuseline 
to the drain-hole in the wall. 

She passed down a clear avenue. The 
road was fenced about with littered bavins ; 
dried pea -sticks of the year, whose darkened 
lines converged across the snow to the drain 
outlet. Within this lay an egg, a cracked 
^SS' oozing yellow yoke. She leapt at it, 
and gulped it, and licked her stickled 
lips. 

A great find that. Gould there be more ? 
All night she nosed about the wall. 

Next night the same path beckoned. She 
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found another egg within the drain. Next 
night, another. 



The winter's day closed sullenly, under a 
leaden sky. The hummocked snow dung 
weakly to the houghs* At times, slow-melting, 
water-laden masses, sploshed to the earth 
and ebhed away in muddied rills and trickles. 
Fate brooded on the forest, mothering the 
slow birth of the thaw beneath the uneasy 
rustling of her wings. 

Bose to the window-opening of the alder, 
as though a splash of snow had caught its 
ledge, a white-frilled, eager-questioning, 
small face. 

On easy, sinuous, gliding feet slid Fuseline 
to earth. She must be quick. The day had 
dragged, and two days' hunger gripped her. 
She ran her course apace. Her stout-dawed, 
sinewy, splayed feet danced feather-light 
across the melting drifts; her plumed tail 
balanced softer her; down sUent sludge- 
scored runs she crept, past rough-set walls 
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of weathered stone, past hedgerows blanketed 
with white, whose endless measured dripping 
marked the hours. 

Hope fired her bloody Hope winged her 
feet, towards the expected meal. 

Straight to the bavin road she came^ and 
found it fenced with flanking baulks of 
timber. 

Had these been there before ? 

The melting of the snow had blurred her 
land-marks. The egg was there ; she smelt 
it, caught its whiteness— this time a little 
deeper in the drain. 

And one road only led to it — ^between 
smooth walls of wood. 

Had these been there before ? 

A snow-splash fell, and, under it, the end 
of one wall vanished. 

The snow, then, might have hidden them. 

With groping feet, with snuffing nose, she 
picked her dainty cautious way, and, as she 
neared the egg, smelt Man. She paused, 
she listened, pricked her ears, half dubious, 
half afraid. 
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The scent hung close to ground ; it needed 
but a lift of neck to clear it. 

The scent was stale — and she was very 
hnngry. 

Six inches more ! 

The little paw stole venturing out, one 
inch, two inches, three 

And jaws of steel, fanged, murderous, 
whipped from their muddied ambuscade, 
and snapped across the wrist. 

The Marten Cat was caught. 

Her scream died in a wailing bleat whose 
echoing shuddered down the aisles of 
darkness. 

Twigs snapped, leaves danced, quick 
stamps and thuds proclaimed the panic 
flight of thieves four-footed. 

The wrist, the hand was shattered — ^bone, 
tendon, ligament crushed to pulp. Yet her 
first impulse was to rescue it. Vainly she 
writhed, and tugged, and plunged, and bit 
the pitiless steel. 

Her twists, her strugglings spent them- 
selves— ^nded in piteous meanings. 
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Yet she fought on — ^five hours she fought 

From eastward crept a dim half light, a 
yellowing of the cloud bank. 

A shot rang out. That meant a Man 
abroad. And she was in His power, and 
He was coming. 

She flung her head back, drummed the 
ground, arched, tautened like a bow. 

A cock crew close at hand. 

Backwards she tugged, to rights to left. 
Forwards she plunged, until the chain, with 
savage jerk, restrained her. The teeth bit 
deeper in her flesh. She licked the welling 
crimson. 

Her head drooped limp; she seemed to 
sleep. 

But second cock-crow roused her, and 
clank of chain from ox's stall. 

The eastern ridge was yellowing. The 
dawn was close at hand. And Man would 
come with dawn. 

It was her life against her limb. Her 
limb must go. Writhing, contorted, lashing 
like a snake, she flung her hind feet off the 
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ground, and twirled and spun her body's 
weight against her arm's cohesion. 

The imprisoned wrist was twisted like a 
ropod 

The wrist-bones cracked and splintered. 
The arm-bones snapping like dried twigs, 
thrust their jagged ends through flesh 
and skin. Courage! the cord was fraying, 
stretching, parting. Her eyes swam in a 
mist of blood ; froth slavered from her lips ; 
her frur was matted, sweat-drenched. Again 
the ghastly spinning of hersel£ The twisted 
tendons roped as one, and once more the 
cock crew. Her teeth? Her teeth were 
her last hope. Fiercely, magnificently, she 
turned them on herself, sawed her own 
living flesh with them, mumbled and 
gnawed till the trapped wrist hung by one 
silver tendon. 

A last fierce bite, a last fierce wrench — 
Man would not take her this time. Three- 
legged she vanished in the gloom, nor cast a 
glance behind. 
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Dawn rose from yellow shroud of mist, a 
wrinkled, haggard, spectre dawn. The gin 
held fast its spoil — the twisted pulp 
of flesh and fur, the oblation to Man's 
sovereignty. 

Down mournAil hedgerows dripping tears 
of snow, dragged Fuseline, three-footed, 
smudging a crimson trail. 

Now that the sacrifice was past, her force, 
her energy collapsed. 

Blindly she dragged, unconsciously, until, 
across the clouding of her brain flashed 
Instmct's lightning warning — SZec^^ or 
Die. 

She checked her perilous open course; 
she whipped through thorny hedgegap; 
through trellis-work of leafless, trailing 
bramble. 

She reached a snow-capped drift of leaves, 
in whose soft, feathery pile her feet sank 
deep. 

She coiled on it to lick her wound, and 
then to doze, and then to sleep — a sleep 
profound, nerve-, tendon-, muscle-laxing ; a 
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sleep in which her warm young blood coursed 
healing, soothmg, mending. 

Twelve hours she slept, and, waking, 
licked her wound a&esh, and crept to the 
hedge-border. She gazed; she listened; 
instinct-taught she mapped a bee-line to 
her home. 

Softly she moved, bent low to earth, 
snaking her head between the tufts of 
grass. 

And, when she reached her alder-sttunp, 
she swarmed it. Despite the crippling of 
her limbs, despite the weakening loss of 
blood, she gained her hole, and flung to 
its embrace, as tired out child flings to a 
woman's lap. 

Six days the alder held her. Hour after 
hour she licked her stump— and fever was 
her food. 

At last she issued, grid of skin and bone, 
owl-eyed, droop-shouldered, pitiable, like 
cripple whose infirmity strengthens his 
prayer for alms. 

But nothing now could drag her to the 
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sleep in which her warm young blood coursed 
healing, soothing, mending. 

Twelve hours she slept, and, waking, 
-licked her wound a&esh, and crept to the 
hedge-border. She gazed ; she listened ; 
instinct-taught she mapped a bee-line to 
her home. 

Softly she moved, bent low to earth, 
snaking her head between the tufts of 
grass. 

And, when she reached her alder-stump, 
she swarmed it. Despite the crippling of 
her limbs, despite the weakening loss of 
blood, she gained her hole, and flung to 
its embrace, as tired out child flings to a 
woman's lap. 

Six days the alder held her. Hour after 
hour she licked her stump--«jid fever was 
her food. 
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village, nor even to the oommoD waste, 
where fowls ran riot after food, and grit 
to build their eggs from. 

Her forest was sufficient. She waited 
for the Spring. The Spring would bring 
the buds again, and, with the buds, the birds. 

And, in two tepid nights. Spring came. 

Each sunrise she had scanned the sky, 
had listened for the swish of wings. She 
heard them now, high overhead, like surr 
of floating silken train, like murmur of 
incoming tide, voicing desire and hope. 

The vanguard soon sped northward But 
after them would travel the main army, to 
quarter on the forest, end to end, to plot 
a web of joy, and love, and music. 

Memories of spring-time feastings rose 
to mind; of thrushes ambushed in their 
leafy hidings; of pine -trunks scaled to 
attads: bewildered doves; of crows' nests 
stormed and pillaged. 

As yet her spoils were meagre. She 
must await the pairing-time, the nuptial 
flights, the scoldings, wranglings, combats. 
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The weeks would shape their ordered 
course. She looked for easy feastings, for 
feastings morning-scented, evening-stalked. 

Leaf raced with leaf, shoot swelled to 
bud. The green gained mastery of the 
wild, gained mastery of the sunshine. Each 
thicket held its nursery, each briar, each 
thorn was tenanted. 

As whim impelled her, Fuseline fed. 

Sometimes along the skirting fence ot 
bramble, sometimes aloft, in pine, or fir. 

Blackbiids were easy twilight prey. They 
perched low in the thickets. They sang 
full-toned, in stations pre-disposed, their 
challenging passionate love-notes ; love-notes 
which broke, and swelled, and broke. 

Unseen she slipped beneath them. The 
bird sang on; she wormed six inches 
further; the shrilling ceased; she checked 
and closed her eyes. What was she but 
a shadow in the tangle; a thickening ot 
the knotted trunk to which she dung 
close-welded ? 

And presently she gauged her leap, and 
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seized her screaming prey, and stilled its 
screaming. 

Yet for such chase her skill was sorely 
hampered. 

The loss of limb meant slower leap, 
meant balance less assured. Often she 
missed, and screech of fright alarumed 
through the wood — ^the prelude of long 
weary wait in ambush. 

The last slow blossoms of the oak yielded 
to May's warm sun. In robe of green the 
Forest met her Lord, in robe of green 
ablaze with virid gems, with emeralds, 
beryls, chrysolites, with tourmalines, with 
jacinths. 

The insect hum innumerable, the whisper 
of the burgeoning leaf, echoed, in drowsy 
undertones, the music of Spring's wooing. 

The birds' song was a livelier acclamation. 

They filled the air with pipings, twitter- 
ings, churrings, with whistle-calls, with 
bubblings, chirrupings, sizzlings. 

And Fuseline picked her course unheard, 
and reached the thrush's nest unseen. 
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The mother bird, deep sunk in the nest's 
hollow, spread raffling feathers to conceal 
her brood. But not for fear of Fuseline, 
though fear stared fix)m her haunted eyes. 
A bird of prey had sighted her. He rode at 
anchor in the blue, swaying, yet holding 
station. Her eyes had felt his eyes. Instinct 
restrained her motionless, and bade her shield 
her brood with her own body. 

A pipe of call-notes from the wood pro- 
claimed the enemy sighted. 

The stragglers flocked together. The crows 
cawed hoarse-toned signals tree to tree, made 
plain the danger, shirked attack. Let him 
attack them first— and they would meet him. 

The Buzzard took no heed of them. His 
eyes were on the thrush. He swooped, but 
never reached her. 

He checked to grip the nearest branch. 
One claw held him in station, its fellow 
twitched in air. His neck stretched out, 
his curving beak gaped challenge at his 
rival. 

And Fuseline reared face of hate against 
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him, and snarled her lips, and bared her 
teeth, and flashed his challenge back. 

Between them cowered the mother thrushi 
deep in the hollow of her nest, a beak, a tail, 
two frozen eyes, shielding her brood beneath 
herself, stilling the pipings of distress which 
her own heart-throbs warranted. 

So Greek met Greek, the bird of prey, the 
beast of prey, across a common victim. Their 
eyes glanced hatred, clashed like sword& 

And Fuseline struck home the first. 

Like dart she loosed in air, like dart she 
bedded in the mark. 

Full weight she struck the breast-bone of 
the Buzzard, and jerked him, like a squirrel, 
from his bougL 

His wings swayed flailing in the air, 
plunged crashing through the twigs. His 
talons forced her hold and gripped her back. 

Skywards he slanted heavily, his burden 
dragging at his flight. 

His vengeance should come later. 

Whirled, shaken, spun in dizzying, airy 
spirals, tossed on the windy ocean of the 
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sky, the beast would surely sicken. Then 
his crooked beak should drive at it. 

But this was not to be. 

At first the pendulous rocking swing, the 
parting from earth's soUd base, bewildered, 
palsied Fuseline. 

Eyes closed, she dangled limply, uncon- 
scioufl of the deepening gulf between her 
and her world. 

But presently she writhed about, infuriate, 
gnashing at the claws, and, before beak could 
aim at her, reached the broad breast, and 
fastened with her teetL 

A gush of blood jerked spouting from the 
wound. As one who feels a mortal stroke, 
the Buzzard threw his head back. 

His talons slackened, loosed their grip, 
and Fuseline hung dangling from her tooth- 
hold. 

But, with a twist, she swung aloft, and, 
planting claws deep in the feathered flanks, 
mumbled the bleeding, quivering flesh, and 
burrowed to the heart. 

Once more the talons clinched on her, 
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stiffened this time in throes of death, 
stabbing her lungs^ her entrails. 

Upwards the huge bird soared, his supreme 
effort spent in flight, up, up, towards the 
Sun. 

And suddenly his pinions drooped He 
swayed, he swung, he foundered. 

Swirling from the high firmament, two 
crimsoned corpses struck the earth as one. 
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Obooning one sing-song plaint from mom to 
eve, like some old beldame, drivelling in 
her dotage; crammed, morn to eve, with 
glutting, noisome offal; forgetful of the 
savage dignity, with which, at first, she had 
repelled her gaolers; Margot, her every 
natural impulse curbed and stifled, had 
ceased to cara 

Gone were the leafy corridors of green ; 
gone the slow-billowing sea of forest verdure ; 
gone the broad-bosomed kindly oaks, on 
which her youth had wantoned. 

The snare, the gun, the bird-lime, the 
decoy — ^all had been aimed at her in vain; 
and this—^this was the end. 



The first short troubled flutter from the 
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nest had brought to Margot her new 
life. 

She was full-fledged. Her parents had 
forsaken her. No longer might she expect 
their hourly service-seeds, insects, grubs, 
thrust down her gaping throat. 

She had not turned a feather at the 
parting. She had not felt the unnerving 
diffidence, which young things, fronted with 
life's problems, dumbly suffer. 

Some instinct told her life was very good. 

Before her lay the forest, rainbow-tinted ; 
a brimming store of warmth, and Ught, and 
revelry — a treasury inexhaustible. 

Borne on the happy tide of circumstance, 
she drifted, in light-hearted ease, towards a 
sunny sea. 

Full ecstasy of life was hers, full ecstasy of 
careless mirth, shared with her chattering 
kin. 

This sisterhood, this union in a common 
life and knowledge, was key-note of her 
being. 

By this, the life of her community, she 
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judged the other winged folk of the thickets, 
their likeness to, and difference from, herself. 

The ties of kinship disciplined her life, but 
no such bond as links the migrant hordes to 
fly* to plunder, or to fight, as one ; no such 
community of lot as fires the crows to help 
their kin in battling with the hawks. 

The mainspring of such interest is the 
need of it — to fight a common danger. 

Nor hawk, nor buzzard dreamt of eating 
Margot — ^risky to chase, and hard to kill, and 
bitter flesh at that. The smaller fry were 
juicier, the finches, whose one weapon was 
their flight, the squabby, nestling game- 
birds. 

Margot had fed herself at once — ^for little 
came amiss to her. She gulped down seeds 
or berries, worms or insects. She ate whole 
nests of fledglings, driving the tiny mother 
off, or even killing her with one fierce peck. 

Her shot-silk plumage, ebony faced with 
white, her narrowing tail that almost over- 
balanced her, were counted cheap as orna- 
ment; her bitter leathery flesh was not 
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worth eating ; all that she really had to fear 
(though this she had to learn) was the 
chance fancy of some prowling gunner, who 
fired, of wantonness, to keep his eye in. 

The glut of food made jealousy unthink- 
ahle. Margot's call-note resounded every 
hour, a chattering gurgle, tunefiil, almost 
tender, which summoned all her kinsfolk to a 
feast : acorns gigantic on the broad-backed 
oak which sentinelled the clearing ; or sugary 
berries on the rowan-tree, close to the four- 
way crossing of the rides. AU crammed 
their fill, first come, first served, and clacked 
like men whose tongues are loosed by liquor. 

Jacquot the Jay came sometimes, a hand- 
some bird, though heavy, puce-vested, 
cinnamon-coated, with azure pipings on his 
wings. He was a gallant trencherman and 
crammed his gizzard manfoUy. 

Each evening, after thirst was quenched 
(a social rite at coppice spring, or at the 
boundary pool) and after short, capricious 
bursts of flight had stretched their wings, 
and left them widely sundered, rang clear 
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the summons of their chieftainess, the 
Mother Margot, oldest of them all. And all 
winged straight towards her elm or oak, 
whose urgent claims as roosting-place were 
judged by her wise prescience of wind, or 
moon, or rain. 

Their greetings were soft sizzles of endear- 
ment* From branch to branch they tripped 
and jerked and fluttered, each in her turn 
evicted from her perch, each in her turn the 
mischievous aggressor. The tree itselt 
seemed animate. Its boughs and leaves 
continually astir, rejoiced in harbouring the 
sprightly chatter, the bubbling mirth of 
comradeship renewed. 

Then, as the sun sank red behind the trees, 
and daylight waned, and night's mysterious 
gloom brought warning of night's dangersi 
the voices, one by one, died down. 

A few disjointed peevish notes dropped 
lightly branch to branch — ^the last good 
wishes for the night, the last appeals for 
quietude. And then came silence. 
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The joy of Btimmer sunBhine I Long days 
of feasting and of chattering : days spent in 
palaces of green, whose galleries stretched 
endless : days spent in clearings bathed in 
gold, beneath an azure canopy : days spent 
with flippant saucy merles; with loutish 
jays; with cynic crows; with pert or 
cringing mavises. 

She learnt the trees whose branches were 
the steadiest; the sheltered dips and 
hollows ; the fireah cool springs ; the friends, 
the foes, the rivals of her world. 

Slowly, insensibly she learnt the mystery 
of the forest. 

The passing of the jays concerned her 
first. 

Mom after mom a silent host of them 
traversed the forest south*bound. At set 
appointed hour they checked, and dropped 
as one on wizened leafless oak, as though 
this were a predetermined halt. They rested, 
then pursued their course. 

The first day Margot followed them, but, 
as they reached the forest boundaries, and 
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fined away in emoky streamers south, lost 
heart and sought her trees again. 

Eight days their passage lasted, and eight 
days Margot, curious, fascinated, escorted 
their interminable colimms. 

Where were they bound for ? Did some 
all-powerful foe pursue ? Somp monstrous 
gluttonous bird of prey ? Did the same fear 
obsess the silent ring-doves, or the grey 
hordes of starling folk who swung and 
curled in spirals to the zenith, then, like a 
doud - bluest, dropped on stubble-field, or 
freshly upturned tilth. 

She stared at their battalion movements 
wondering. Nor did she scorn small trivial 
happenings. She hungered always for the 
strange, the new. She hugged the sin of 
magpie folk, insatiate curiosity. 

Squirrel had utterly dumbfounded . her. 
Squirrel flashed wingless twig to twig ; spun 
like a crazy top from bough to bough; 
looped branches, rippled down the trunk, 
and suddenly flung skywards, like an arrow. 
Squirrel had seen the hare and smelt the 
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dog. As Squirrel reached the topmost 
twig, boomed (the first time) on Margot's 
ears, the thunder of the gun. 

Margot took little heed of it. Her 
curious eyes were fastened on the Man. 
She watched without misgiving, and un- 
suspicious of their fateful meaning, the twist 
which slung the smoking tube behind his 
turning shoulders, the stoop to lift the 
slaughtered hare, the busying of his hands 
about the body. 

The smell of powder jangled on her 
senses, and almost brought distrust with it. 
Still she kept station on her branch, not 
troubling to conceal herself, while blackbirds 
fled with shrilling screams, and crows 
winged quickly out of range with angry 
squawks of warning. 

Margot had yet to learn that Man meant 
Danger. 

The hare, that dangled limp between his 
hands, perplexed yet hardly frightened her. 
The lesson was but dimly comprehended. 
She could not yet conceive herself the hare* 
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She was a creature of the skies, far, far 
beyond Man's grasp. Her sense of circum- 
stance was like the squirrel's. 

Squirrel pelts up his tree at Man's 
approach, whisks round the trunk at some 
convenient fork, and, with his body hidden, 
thrusts his nose out. He is too high for 
Man to harm. He waits for threatening 
gesture, stares spell-bound at the slow up- 
lifting weapon. 

The passing of the south-bound jays was 
warning of the falL There was still food 
abundant; the same fresh springs gushed 
water : but, with September, came the rains, 
and, after these, chiU, lengthening nights, 
which draped the trees in mourning. 

Daily the throng of birds decreased. The 
sunless, moisture-laden air condensed in 
clinging mist, a woolly mist that wrapped 
about the trees in mournful swathes of 
silence. The foliage was no longer weather* 
proof; it chinked and crannied as the 
yellowing leaves peeled one by one from 
their frost-shrivelled stalks. The treacherous 
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rain-drops found a way between them, and 

falls, dulling theplumage, soddening the wings. 

Soon there were few leaves left. 

Some fell without a breath to quicken 
them (their hue alone foreshadowing their 
&te), slowly, reluctantly, on windless evenings. 

Others were whirled on high by northern 
gales, and swept to earth with swish and 
crack and rattle, which drove the red hares 
headlong fix)m their forms out to the open 
plough. 

Sadness and Heaviness and Pain had 
crept into the forest — and Margot and her 
sisters heard their voicea Instinctively 
they huddled up together. Dawn found 
them preening ruffled, pteamy plumes in 
readiness for flight. 

Dawn called them East and scattered 
them, like wide-flung seed, on hedgerow, 
plough and stubble. The change of season 
brought a change of habit. They sought 
afield, by choice deliberate, food they might 
yet have found within the forest. The open 
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ground was sunniest. But there was other 
cause of melancholy, which saddened them 
and warped their joyous round. 

The fates had leagued against them with 
the times, and brought a night disastrous to 
the race. 

Margot had winged belated to the pool, 
whose banks were shadowed by the curtsey- 
ing willows, whose surface mbrored, in a 
copper glow, the passing of the sun. 

Her beak still stickied with the haws, she 
dropped among the sisterhood, to drink her 
fill, and there await the summons to the 
roosting-place. She lit on strange commotion, 
took flight to view it better, and poised 
above a tumult of her kin. 

Something was wrong with one of them — 
with two— with three. They could not take 
to wing. 

Their whipcord legs crooked under them, 
then lashed out straight to fling their bodies 
upward. But no light hop, or forward flutter 
followed. Their feet were glued to earth. 
They bobbed and curtsied pitiably, with 
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jQapping wings, with screaming, anguiflhed 
cries. 

Margot drew closer, curious. 

What horror had be&Uen them ? 

By slow degrees and painfully one prisoner 
raised a foot. The claws lay dose together, 
stiffened downwards, and from the extreme ^ 
end of them, a slimy tentacle reached earth, 
fining or thickening as the leg compelled, 
but never wholly sundered. The other leg 
stayed fast. To lift it needed leverage from 
its fellow. To lower this meant glueing it 
afresh. 

The ill-fated three had reached the pond 
the first, had chosen the three obvious 
shelving bays. 

The others, Margot with them, dispersed 
about a circling stone-built rampart, new 
margin to the pool since yesterday. On this 
they hunched themselves, and with strained 
nedcs, and over-toppling bodies, risked 
drowning in the straggling weeds which 
masked the muddy depths. 

They quenched their thirst laboriously, 
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with cough and choke and splutter, then 
turned to gaze in wonder at the captives. 
Vainly they circled round and over them. 
Their presence brought no comfort, no reliefl 
The luckless ones still voiced their woes 
incessantly, still danced, left-right, left- 
right, their mad mark-time. 

Behind a spur of purpling cloud, a blood- 
red sun went down. Clear from the forest 
rang the nightly summons. They must be 
gone, must quit the pool, and seek the 
chosen shelter. Slowly, unwillingly they 
turned, and, as they left the pool-side one by 
one, the abandoned captives whirred their 
helpless wings, and danced distraught, and 
screamed forlorn. 

At sunrise they were back again. A 
touzled feather here and there, a nibbled 
bone, a skull, a claw, told of grim happenings 
in the murk of night. 

Henceforth, for all the magpie race, the pool 
was cursed. No summer's heat could tempt 
them to its coolness, to dibble, or to preen 
themselves, or bathe their glossy feathers. 
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The days lagged past, each with new trials 
and set-backs. For now the food was 
dwindling. The ripened fruits were rotting 
on the ground. The insects died, or hid 
themselves behind the frost-proof armour of 
the bark. 

Margot and Margot's sisters must need sup- 
port themselves with chance-found gleanings. 
Tet self was never uppermost. Above self 
towered, in paramount strength, the interest 
of the race. It was as though some shrill- 
voiced imp was spokesman of their conscience. 
Each find was advertised at large, with 
strident call inviting all and sundry. From 
every quarter of the wild winged up the 
starved community. 

Then and then only might the meal 
begin — ^with squabblings rouixd a food- 
scrap. 



A fog obscured day's passing. Alert 
upon her leafless bough, sat Margot, 
sickened of her fruitless hunting. Her 
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head twitched side to side. This way and 
that her beady eyes peered curious. The 
call-note sounded from a brake of thorn, 
whose foliage, sheltered by the hohn oak's 
strength, still clung to it forlornly. Margot 
sizzed instant answer; then soared above 
the net-work of the boughs, and marked 
two others of her kind, who quickened to 
the sound. 

She tacked her flight to theirs, and, as 
she crossed the clearing after them, met 
smoke-wreath and the musty stench of 
powder. The thunder -clap had had no 
meamng for her : the stmkmg smoke was 
ominous. It brought back memories of 
the hare. 

Onward she flew. Again the thunder 
crashed. Again the slow stench met her. 

She pressed her flight; the three sped 
on in line ; and, for the third time, boomed 
the deafening roar. 

But this time there was more than stench 
and sound. There was a lurid spurt of 
flame, which lit the darkening coppice: a 
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whizz of hail about the three, who now 
flew dose together. The foremost of them 
checked, and spun, and dropped. 

A whip-lash cut at Margot's breast, and 
i9wept her off her balance. Instinctively 
she swerved to right herself, and with 
changed course flew on. 

But she had seen. 

Two visions pieced together in her mind : 
two stooping men with smoking tubes slung 
round them : two soft limp forms picked up 
by callous hands. The first had been a 
hare ; the second was a magpie. 

And Margot understood. 

Never before had she seen her own 
blood. It welled up slowly, crimson drops 
of it, like berries of the rowan. She 
watched her clean breast feathers mat 
together, and staunch the clotting flow. 

From flesh wound she learnt fear of Man, 
Must she fear magpie also? What of the 
sister, whose call-note had lured her to 
such welcome? She heard her still, and 
from the self-same brake — clear, unmistak- 
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able. No sigh of wind difltarbed the 
evening's calm; no rustle of slow-dying 
leaf waved from the bough's extremity its 
message of £BLrewell. 

The call sped forth untrammelled. Fyets 
and jays and blackbirds flocked towards 
it. At quickened intervals rang out the 
thunder of the gun. Only the wary 
veterans held aloof, and erows, whose 
cunning eaxs discerned the false man-made 
decoy. 

Margot had not the wit of crow, nor 
even veteran magpie's wit. To her 
henceforth all men were surely gunners, 
all sticks and staves their implements of 
murder. 

Sportsman she shunned, and wayfiurer 



Daily her mind bought knowledge ot 
firesh dangers. There was the owl, an 
enemy of ail nestlings, and so an enemy of 
the raca And oh! the mobbing of him. 
Ship-wrecked in broadest daylight, rolling 
his eyes, vring-i^reading, backed against 
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the trunk. The day-birds flocked to haze 
him, with whirr of wing, with mocking, 
strident screams. The redbreast all aflame 
with insolence ; the ebon crows with hungry, 
prying eyes ; the linnets, finches, tit-mice— 
all letting " dare not " wait on " wilL" 

And suddenly the racket of them ceased. 
Their circling widened to a prudent 
distance, and, in a moment, fined afield. 
A crow had signalled danger. Thundered 
the gun, and two that loitered, dropped — 
the victims of Mans guile once more, the 
dupes of a stuffed enemy. 

The sameness of the dreary, trailing days 
was broken by the snow. All night it 
fell, slow, feathery, dreamy, noiseless. It 
shrouded earth ; it choked the water-holes ; 
it limned each bough and twig in white, 
against the morrow's blue. 

Margot could find no food in it, so 
winged towards the village. She sneaked 
behind the orchard fence, she scanned the 
paths, she pried about the walls. 

Patches of soil the snow had nob yet 
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mantled, lay on the hedge's shelter-side. 
She flew to these at first, glancing askance 
towards the shuttered houses. A fresh- 
turned mole-hill starred the white, and from 
it whiffed the scent of flesh. Good fortune 
this — ^a lump of bacon-fat, food for one day 
at least She drove her beak at it and 
tugged. 

It lifted on a treacherous wire, and loosed 
from either side a whip of steel, which cut 
into her neck. So fierce, so sudden was the 
grip that she dropped limp with sprawling 
limbs. She woke to find herself fast held, 
to hear the crunch of human tread, to see 
a monstrous two-legged thing loom up in 
ominous black. 

And Instinct whispered counsel. 

She felt that she was trapped, that she 
must somehow free herself before the 
monster reached her. She arched her body 
like a bow, and, with firm-planted claws and 
lashing wings, pulled back with frenzied 
strength against the grip. Her beak, her 
head, her tautened neck were as one cord 
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which stretched to breaking-point. The 
trap's jaws eased — ^her ears slipped past the 
catch of them. Another maddened pull, a 
scrape which rasped six feathers fix)m their 
roots, and she was free. 

Ten seconds more and she had met her 
fate. The Man came running as she writhed, 
and flung himself to grip her. She slipped, 
like oil, between his fumbling fingers, and 
winded her screaminir flifi^ht aloft to cross 
Zriige on ,hich L Lw lay U»wing. 
His figtt bewildered &oe, upturned, stared 
after her until she passed the skyline. She 
had escaped once more from Man, and 
mastered one more lesson. 



The hoar-frost danced and twinkled on 
the trees; the plough was one vast iris* 
tinted brilliant, whose myriad facets caught 
the sun's white flame, and mirrored it in 
pink, and gold, and azure. No snare, no 
enemy was in sight. One sound, and one 
sound only, broke the stillness — the cry of 
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magpie in distress, and Mai^ot and her 
sisters sped towards it* 

Did some fisdnt memory of the pool still 
haunt them ? There was no water here, no 
tree ; a waste of snow-dad earth, a waste 
of sky, save where a grey smoke spiral told 
of the cottage hidden hy the rise. 

But there was something which brought 
back the pool — a sister voicing her distress, 
and that distress a riddle. 

She lay upon a wooden board, breast up- 
wards. Her feet clawed at the empty air. 
She wailed and screamed incessantly. 

From every side, from forest, wood, and 
copse, flocked mags in twos and threes to 
stare at her. 

The bird was crucified. Two staples 
driven through her fleshy wing-bones, 
racked her with pain unspeakable. But 
she felt torture worse than this — ^the inver- 
sion of her world. With feet and belly 
uppermost, it was as though the heavens 
had capsized. Her dizzied brain reeled to 
and fro, her head beat dully, sideways on 
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the wood, aa, with one rounded terror- 
stricken eye, she searched the abyss that 
hung above her head, and saw the plumage 
of her sisters' breasts above her. 

They screamed and wheeled and screamed 
again, and, one by one, approached in lower- 
ing spirals, and so dropped to earth. They 
circled round her, tripping, strutting, pranc- 
ing, with pointing beaks, with necks out- 
stretched. Their orbits narrowed gradually. 
Margot was boldest of them all. She danced 
across the prisoner, whose claws, now 
clenched, now wide outspread, sought point 
for thrust, or grapple. 

Hw sisters, too, drew near. Not one of 
them could understand. 

There was a babel rout of birds, a jostling, 
cacklini; horde of them, wine-flapping, side- 
ways llping, with eyeL a^d tonnes adrift 
in wonderment. 

And, suddenly, a tragedy. 

Margot had skimmed, for once, too near. 
The groping claws entangled her. Like 
drowning hands they fastened on her neck, 
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and her screams joined the captive's screams, 
and both were hardened to short> gasping 
sobs, to stifled, gurgling discords, which, for 
an instant, struck the audience mute. 

An eerie duel this. 

The prisoner's daws gripped, strangling, 
and Margot tugged against them, wings 
a-whirr. Her feet, which rage had steeled, 
slipped sideways on the ice-glazed board. 
She fell, recovered, slipped again, and lung- 
ing fiercely with her hampered beak, sought 
to pierce heart or eye. She brought her 
claws to bear at last, and drove into her 
rival's quivering body, and tugged, the 
while, against the grip. In vain she clawed, 
in vain she stamped. Her rival was insen- 
sible to pain, and clinched her hold the 
tighter. 

Margot was strangling fast. Her eyes were 
shot with blood ; her beak gaped wide to ease 
her lungs ; her heart raced pulsing, throbbing. 

And round her stalked the sisterhood, and 
clucked, and sizzed, and giggled. 

The screams grew weirder, wilder. The 
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combatants had plumbed the depths of hate. 
They fought for life, and voiced their agony, 
fighting. 

But suddenly came swish of soaring 
pinions, and, round the duel, stillness. 

Clear-marked against the skyline rose a 

Margot had seen him instantly. She 
checked her screams, and wrestled on in 
sil^K^. 

Her rival could see nothing but her enemy, 
and miauled and screamed at random. 

The Man loomed higher, higher still. He 
towered colossal over them, shapeless, 
fiuitastic, terrible. 

His footsteps crunched the hoar-frost 
jewels to powder, and left broad muddy 
smears behind. His breath steamed on the 
frosted air, and hung impure about his 
clumsy going. 

And Margot knew that Death minced in 
his wake. 

His shadow crept across her. His vastness 
blotted out the sky. He fixed cold, pitiless 
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eyes on her, and, on a sudden, shook and 
rocked with peal on peal of laughter. 

A droll hird this. The draggled plumage 
tickled him; the terror-haunted eyes; the 
treading feet. 
He stopped and Margot shivered 
She felt her feet clutched by his horny 
fingers, her head racked from her body, her 
windpipe tautened, strictured. 

It was the end. Her wings dropped limp 
to either side. The death-sob jerked and 
rattled in her throat. Her mind reeled into 
darkness. 

But suddenly the lower grip relaxed. 
Her rival's claws were roughly forced apart. 
Her neck was freed. She breathed. 
The Man alone now held her. 
He gripped her feet, held her breast-high, 
and stared at her with goggle eyes and thin- 
Upped, sneering mouth. 

And Margot, screwing round her head, 
stared back. She could not understand. 
She only knew that she was prisoner, that 
she had lost her forest. 
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Yet she made bid for freedom. She 
wrestled with his sturdy grip. She stabbed 
her beak against his fist^ with strength bom 
of despair. 

The Man's fist was as hard as oak. 

He jerked her head away firom him, and 
mocked her frantic writhings. But soon he 
tiredi swung off his back a cage of latticed wiroy 
unhasped the door, and thrust the prisoner in. 

Margot had felt the unloosing of his fingers, 
and, for a moment, thought herself at large. 

She flung at the unyielding wires, and 
stabbed and pecked and scratched at them. 
Her feet slipped past their barrier and 
clawed the air beyond. With wings a-whirr 
she leapt, and fell back stunned. She bruised 
her head, her feet, in vain. The rigid wires 
defied her strength; she could not bend a 
strand of them. 

And over her the invulnerable hand, the 
pitiless, mocking, terrible hand swung on 
its swivelled ring the jolting cage which 
held her unknown destiny. 

it Hi 
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Strange sounds^ and diverse, drummed 
upon her ears. She paid no heed One 
thought beset her mind — to get away; 
one hope possessed her senses*-*to break 
or bend the wires. 

A wall of nightmare faces rose about her. 
She knew not how the wall came into beings 
or how the .crowd, which formed it, multi- 
plied. She grasped no differences in men, 
no individuality, of height, or face, or 
gesture. 

All smelt the same ; all were her captor's 
friends, firiends leagued with him to compass 
her destruction. The circle moved along with 
her, with shouts, with boisterous laughter. 

And Margot, who knew nothing of Man's 
voice, thought every cry a menace, a call to 
others of the tribe to share an easy kill. So 
had she seen a flight of crows wing screaming 
to a crippled hare, and peck her eyes, and eat 
her where they found her. 

Each shout, each laughter-peal from human 
throat, stabbed at her heart, and froze her 
young warm blood. 
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And suddenly the day was blotted out — 
in chaos of fantastic sounds, of heavy airs, 
of noisome, musty odours. 

With rounded, terror-haunted eyes she 
cowered before this darkness in the noon-day. 

The stench, the gloom of four- walled room 
at first bemused her mind. Her vision cleared 
to probe a lead-grey murk, which was half 
night, half day. 

She was a prisoner in Man's lair, the 
frowsy parlour^ of the village pot-house. 
Half kitchen this, half lounging place for 
topers who had credit. The slate hung 
obvious on the wall. It was ill-lit, ill- 
ftirnished. Low tables flush against the 
walls, littered with beer-stained tumblers; 
low benches running past them; a sink; 
two greasy roller towels; a copper with a 
blazing wood fire under it; the walls hung 
randomwise with gear, with pans, with 
sieves, with colanders. The ceiling crossed 
with rods of iron, fi:om which iron hangers 
dangled, and bore the weight of bacon-sides, 
and sausages, and hams. 
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The chimney-piece was dominant. It 
rose pyramidal from a twelve-foot base, 
mth Ungbg fl.ps t. e». or looM the 
draughty with stove and elbow-jointed flue. 
A scent of curing thickened in the air, the 
juniper that had embrowned the hams. 

Three loafers sprawled half-fiiddled round 
a table. Man's mate, full-breasted, red of 
face and arm, made racket at the sink. The 
crockery chinked^ the tin-ware clashed and 
jangled. Husband and children helped — and 
hindered her. Margot was for the children — 
at a price. 

The cage was dumped down roughly, 
rattling the dreg -fouled, finger-printed 
tumblers; and Man lurched round in- 
quisitive. 

Arms swung, hands clapped together; 
and Margot's terror-stricken eyes froze in 
a roimded stare. 

The children's fingers ventured through 
the b»«, offering, imploring frienddJp- 
But Margot saw a threat in them, and 
backed away, and cringed. 
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Though baby fingers had no daws, 
fear kept her sharp-edged beak tight 
closed — fear of the chink and jangle of the 
glass, fear of the drowsy lolling heads, 
the bull-dog necks, the liquor-swollen 
bellies. 

What bird of prey was terrible as Man ? 

These ogre mouths drained at one gulp the 
measure of an ox's brimming mud-print; these 
gobbling jaws would bolt her whole, engulf 
her in a maw unfathomable. 

That Man was enemy she knew. What 
of Man's tools and implements ? The flashing 
knives, his instruments of death, whose blades 
clove crusted slabs of bread like lard ; the 
copper-ware which jangled at a touch ; the 
grids ; the high-suspended tube of iron, fi:om 
which she seemed to catch the stench of 
smoke, and memory of soft bodies dangling 
limp. 

So fear of the unknown joined strength 
with fear of the unseen; but worse than 
these, more singular, more torturing, was 
the unnerving sense of her own smallness, 
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These sprawling, lounging bodies towered 
colossal; they surged gigantic from the 
void, they fined away in mystery. Above 
them hung the heavy-cloistered darkness, 
which seemed to totter over her, the dark- 
ness of the impenetrable ceiling. With 
head hunched back between her wings 
she shuddered at each grince of plate or 
tumbler; she shuddered at each scraping, 
creaking footfall, which marked the lurch^ 
ing come and go of Man. But in this 
nameless stress of mind, this vague 
delirium of fear, she found a grain of 
comfort. The cage itself was, in a sense, 
protection; the mesh-work rampart of the 
wires was proof against assault. She had 
not long to wait for disillusion, but, for 
the moment, this strange hope sustained 
her. 

The day trailed past, its every moment 
haunted. Man came, swung glass to mouth, 
and went his way ; and Margot only saw his 
smacking Hps. 

Tet no one sought to harm her. A few, 
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the mischleyouSy caught up her cage and 
twirled it round and laughed at her be- 
wilderment. 

This strange assault made whirlpool of 
her senses. 

It was the walls that spun about, the 
tables that upreared themselves, the men 
who swayed and danced like wind-bent 
boughs, the pots and pans which leapt at 
her, in dizzying whorls and spirals. 

Night came at last and Margot's eyelids 
drooped. She was worn out Her roosting- 
time was past. Hunger and fear and 
weariness drowsed into broken sleep. 

But suddenly she started. A draught of 
air had swept across her eyes. A himian hand 
was near her I was groping round her body 1 
was fingering her ! was grasping her ! 

Then csjne a click — the prison door re- 
dosed. And Terror grinned afresh at her — 
across the futile bars, and turned her blood 
to water, and swept her mind adrift from its 
sheet anchorage. 

The cage, her fancied strongholdi had 
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been breached. Her mind reeled under this 
fresh torment. 

She backed and cowered as gleam and 
spurt of flame flung blaze of gold and 
crimson to the roof, and framed a vault 
of flickering lights and spectre-haunted 
shadows. 

The lamplight dazed and blinded her, 
transpierced the triple curtains of her eyes, 
whose thin translucent inner lids betrayed 
the fear behind them. 

The lamplight filled her brain with night- 
mare horrors^ tossed sleep on swirls and 
eddyings of unrest, mocked at her waking 
helplessness. By fitful turns, she dozed, and 
woke, and dozed again* 

At last came darkness, and she slept pro- 
foundly, and dreamt of forest lullabies, the 
night-songs of the sisterhood, the surr and 
rustle of green leaves. 

Her mind had no sense of contingencies ; 
no instinct counselled wakefulness, lest she 
should miss some loophole of escape. 

She woke with daybreak in a silent house ; 
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watched the slow birth of form from formless 
shade ; took stock of things inanimate, on 
floor and wall and ceiling. Man's lair 
had this in common with her forest. It 
sheltered moving thinfiis and motionless— 
and m.Tmg th4 olone wen t. be fe.»d. 
So by slow reasoning worked her mind — ^a 
lifeless room was harmless. 

On thiSi her first long curious inquiry, a 
lingering fear intruded. It left her as she 
ate. As though the forest still was round 
about her, not caring why, not caring whence 
they came, she gulped the food-scraps lit- 
tered in her prison. She pecked indifferently 
at seeds she knew, at tempting morsels 
which were unfamiliar, at sugar, cake-scraps, 
biscuits, which some strange chance had 
garnered in the cage. 

She found drink ready also. A pannikin 
of water, stagnant, luke, on which a floating 
dust-film scrawled a spiral. 

She crouched and stretched her neck to 
meet its level, spread wide her beak, and 
gulped; then, with closed mouth and eyes 
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upturned in ecstasy, gazed heavenward as 
she swallowed. 

So had she quaffed the forest springs, and 
puddles on the wayside. 

With thirst and hunger slaked her hopes 
revived. Perhaps these noisy humans yet 
might spare her. Were they so terrible 
indeed? At least they brought her food 
and drink in plenty. Was it some trap? 
Some scheme to capture her afresh ? 

Without cocks crew, dogs barked. She 
hastened to devour the last small scraps, for 
fear they might be snatched from her. 

She knew dogs well enough — noisy, four- 
footed, shaggy-plumaged things, who, in 
their maddest, wildest course, kept muzzle 
close to ground. They were no foes to 
winged folk. 

She feared the voice of Chanticleer far 
more ; this, close at hand, was strange, and 
so disquieting. 

But other sounds swept both these voices 
from her ; the growl, the heavy tread of Man 
behind the party walL 
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And presently Man entered, boisterouB, 
menacing. 

For Margot he was simply Man — the 
counterfeit of him who captured her. Even 
with lapse of time, when she knew every 
patron of the tavern, she could not mark 
with certainty the one who had laid hands 
on her the first, and tugged her from her 
rival, and borne her from the frosted field to 
the hot, smoke-grimed kitchen. 

She eyed him cross- ways, curious, defiant, 
with beak agape and half-curled claw. He 
paid small heed to her effix)ntery. He saw 
the food had gone, and laughed. And 
laughter grated harsh on Margot's ears. 
The feathers bristled on her neck, her 
beaded eye grew rounder, brighter, fiercer. 

The Man brought further store of grain, 
and tit-bits, which he forced between the 
wires. 

And Margot with wide-simdered, flapping 
wings, backed, beak in rest, against her 
fiBU*ther wall. 

The Man set to his work, plied busy 
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brooixL He flung side-glanceB at the cage 
to note if she was tempted by the food. 
But Margot sulked. The dust-clouds surged 
and settled. They puzzled her, but riddle 
more profound lay in the Man's quiet 
eyes. 

She thought herself the object of his 
toiling, and sought, by scrutiny of his acts 
and gestures, to learn how they concerned 
herself. 

The problem seemed alternative. 

Either the Man would kill her, or would 
loose her. 

His movements must be peaceable or 
hostile. There was no third solution. 
Imprisonment was unimaginabla 

Her present case was transitory, imper- 
manent — a rest, a halting-station on the 
road which led to death or liberty. But 
there was ground for hopefolness. The Man 
would surely loose her. He had not tried 
to capture her. He brought her food — 
food which her forest sisters sought in vain. 
What use was freedom, if one starved ? 
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The door flung open, and the Woman 
entered. 

Her mind once more swung duhious. 

What marked this uncouth monster firom 
its mate? Its size? Its form? Its 
plumage? 

There seemed no sure distinction. Was 
one less dangerous than the other ? 

Hearing and scent inclined her to the 
Woman. No reek of shag exhaled from 
her. Her voice, for all its harshness, was 
gentler than the Man's. It had a bird-note 
ring in it. The children met with kindlier 
recognition. 

Their heads were barely table-high. She 
need not thrust and stretch her neck to 
follow their bright eyea 

She had no fear lest they should fall and 
crush her. 

So stood, at first, her knowledge of the 
household. 

The children prattled round her cage, 
thrust tit-bits in between the bars, cajoled 
her with endearments. 
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She listened with her head aslant, half- 
frightenedy half-coquettish. 

Sometimes she pecked the food-scraps, 
and merry laughter rippled out, and made 
her pause dumbfounded. But no one tried 
to harm her. 

Man came and went throughout the day, 
lolled on the benches, swilled his drink, 
and sang, and laughed and gossiped. He 
lefb her unmolested. 

She soon gained confidence in those she 
knew. 

By evening she took scraps of food firom 
grimy toil-stained fingers. She tasted them, 
and dropped them, for she had crammed 
her full. Some Mi into the drinking- 
trough. Some she disposed in comers of 
her cage, a cage-bom instinct guiding her, 
an insmmountable distrust. 

Days passed in slow accustomment to 
Man. 

She soon knew all the inmates of the 
house, the adults by their voices, the 
children by their height. She gave to each 
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a different meed of confidence. She trusted 
more to manners than appearance. She liked 
the Girl the best, the Woman next. The 
Boy*8 wild mischief scared her, the Man's 
gruff voice, and worse than this, the stench 
of smoke which oozed from every pore of 
him. 

It brought to mind the powder smell, and 
dripping, clotting blood. 

She counted always on escape. Youth's 
sanguine voice forbade despair, and hope 
found new-born energy in fierce discordant 
longings. Hourly she pecked and rattled 
at the bars. Hourly she read, in trivial 
happenings, a message of deliverance. 

A single thought obsessed her mind, a 
passionate instinct fevered her, and lent her 
sprightliness and voice. 

Her gaolers nusconstrued the change, 
thought that this gaiety was real, that she 
was reconciled to fate, that she would settle 
down. 

So danger grew fix>m want of understand- 
ing, and hastened the inevitable end« 
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A storm from westward swept across the 
snow, and flung a driving rain at it, and 
smirched its virgin whiteness. 

This way and that the muddying thaw 
trailed zig-zag down the plough, like toper 
who has foundered in the ditch, and plants 
unsteady feet to save himself. 

It drove mankind to shelter — and to 
boredom. 

The leaden sky was matched by leaden 
faces. Margot alone was lively. She 
danced and clacked, and so compelled atten- 
tion. 

And, suddenly, her prison door was 
opened. 

Was this her chance ? She leapt towards 
the gap. A hand outspread itself and 
barred the way. Five crooking fingers 
groped for her, five monstrous fleshy fingers. 
They forced her backwards, pinned her to 
the bars. Screaming, she drove at them 
with beak and claw. They fixed, like 
eagle's talons, round her body, gripped 
breast and back, and tightened like a girth. 
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The trough capsized and drenched her, head 
to tail. The cage tiptilted, dropped away 
from her. But, as the enveloping hand 
squeezed past the opening, the grip of it 
relaxed. Her wings slipped clear ; she made 
full use of them, dug beak deep down into 
the palm, and, with one supreme effort, 
wriggled free, and winged towards the sky. 

A stunning crashing jar cut short her 
flight. With wounded breast, with splin- 
tered beak, she fell, wings spread, across the 
sink. 

The crockery danced and rattled, glasses 
spun round and shattered on the floor — ^and 
she was once more prisoner. The hand had 
pounced on her afresh, and gripped her 
like a vice. 

Windows were things undreamt of in her 
world. The outer sky had beckoned her. 
An unseen barrier, permeable by sight, was 
past her understanding. 

The Man was irritated. He gripped as 
though to strangle her, and Margot strove 
against him. 
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She writhed and twisted in his hands, she 
sought to use her beak again. 

Her puny force was chilled and quenched 
by fear — ^fear of the scissors brandished by 
the Woman. 

They pointed their fierce blades at her. 
They opened out and closed again, their 
edges grinning, rasping. 

Would this cold, pitiless beak of steel be 
plunged into her flesh ? 

She was flung backwards, pinned by 
hands confederate; and scream of agony 
proclaimed the wrenching of her tail -quills 
from their sockets. 

So steering power was torn from her. 

The wings were crippled next. Nipped 
right and left they numbed in pain, and 
right and left, clicked scissor-suip, and pit-a- 
pat of feathers, lightly falling. 

A stifled gurgle burst from her dumb 
lungs. She glucked like blooded fowl. She 
waited for the finishing stroke, the plunging 
of the steel into her throat ; the last, the 
supreme torture. 
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But suddenly the hands were lifted from 
her. She sat dumb on the table's edge, her 
every nerve ajar with pain, her every musde 
smarting. And round her laughter spent 
itself, and mockery, and railling. 

Man and Man's friends had grouped to 
pay her homage. 

The sky at least was there, the beckoning 
sky. 

She spread her wings and leapt towards 
the window. The leap was limit of her 
course. 

Like stone she fell and raised a 
mocking laugh again. Yet she did not 
despair. 

She flapped her crippled stumps of 
wings, and time and time and time 
again essayed the lilting glide which leads 
to flight. 

The grace of it was gone. She toppled, 
stumbled pitiably. Feet, body, neck were 
out of gear, and mocking laughter waited on 
her always. 

She understood at last; she knew that 
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her whole world was changed, that an abyss 
impassable had sundered her from freedom ; 
that flight was now denied her^ that she was 
prisoner for life. 

She shrunk behind the cage — its door was 
closed — she circled it, she crouched against 
the side of it^ She ducked her head beneath 
her crippled wing, and till that day had 
passed, she neither ate, nor drank, nor 
moved. 

Man, Woman, Child took curious note of 
her, like visitors round a sick-bed. They 
whispered, argued, threatened. She paid 
no heed. Despair had laid a hand on her, a 
chiUy, numbing hand. A momentary rustle 
of her feathers, a momentary flicker of her 
eyes, were the sole signs of life in her maimed 
body. 

But she was young. Her thoughts were 
fugitive. They skimmed her brain, and lefb 
small trace behind them. She woke from 
sleep to find her troubles softened. 

The pain was gone, and, in its place, 
two mastering instincts held her, the need 
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for food, the need for sheltered roosting- 
place. 

She ate the scraps and morsels that lay 
near her; she drank fresh water from her 
pannikin, and, with her strength renewed, 
commenced her search. 

Erom bench to bench, from room to room 
she tripped. 

Her innate curiosity now ordered all her 
goings. 

She questioned every stick and stone she 
met. She pried in comers, sounded holes. 
With head aslant she eyed each cleft and 

crevice ; took measure of the chinks between 

< 

the boards ; appraised with care meticulous, 
the chance-found treasures of the littered 
floors. 

Were these close scrutinies casual, or 
ordered by some mystic sense of profit ? 

From time to time, no doubt, she chanced 
on food, but glistening things allured her 
most. She worshipped these as idols, caressed 
them, lingered by them, in morbid, spell- 
bound ecstasy. 
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Most finds she quickly tired of. She 
prized them for their novelty, their oppor- 
tune presentment, their momentary use. 

She chose the serving-counter for head- 
quarters. Beneath it dropped tit-bits of 
food ; behind it was the dresser. And this 
was lit with gleam of polished metal, knife- 
blades with steely sheen on them, dish- 
covers, spoons and forks. 

She quickly learnt Man's feeding times. 
She mustered her best manners then, and 
with coquettish beaks and nods, sought and 
compelled attention. 

She quickly learnt Man's call-note — ^the 
syllables of her name — and linked it in her 
mind with food. 

She fixed its distance instantly, and with 
giant hops and fluttery wings made bee-line 
to its source. 

And she had other company than Man: 
the dog whose presence she took little heed 
of; the cat whom she distrusted. The 
cat's advances frightened her. She feared 
the twitching of his ears^ his lashing tail, his 
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sleepy-Btretching clawSi the down-drawn 
C(»mer8 of his whiskered muzzle. Tet there 
was truoe between them, truce after strenuous 
contest, where each had learnt the other's 
qualities — and weapons. 

The days trailed by monotonous. 

Under two deadening influences, the 
frousty, heated atmosphere, the incessant 
glut of food, her senses dulled. 

The outer world had almost passed from 
her, though, every dawn, she flapped her 
stumps of wings, as though some sleeping 
instinct woke in her, and called her to the 
sky. 

She learnt the quiet comers of the kitchen 
— ^behind the stove, beneath the bakings- 
range. 

She knew safe spots icom which to scold 
the cat, or tease the dog without fear ol 
reprisal. The latter sport was friendly. 
The dog had smelt her dubiously at first; 
had thrust a curious muzzle at her plumage, 
and, by some mystic test, been satisfied. 

The strange wild captive thing was of the 
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household. It was uneatable. It could not 
harm him. Then why not let it live? A 
game-bird might have tempted him (for 
want of hare or rabbit), but blackbirds, 
magpies, jackdaws, crows, were no fit food 
for dog of quality. 

So, when from stress of boredom or ex- 
citement, Margot was stirred to mischief, she 
crept behind the dog and tweaked his tail. 
He swung a drowsy head at her, and with 
round serious eyes and upcurled lip, growled 
disapproval J 

As his head turned, she nipped again, and 
so the game went on. 

He never lost his temper. He bore her 
teasing gladly, like the children's. 

But it was different with the cat. The 
cat sneaked food-scraps which were hers by 
right, and scorning her indignant outcry, ate 
them. 

Strangers she still was nervous of. She 
feared their hands, feared handling altogether; 
for, every week at first, then every fortnight, 
the ordeal of the scissors was renewed. 
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The menace of their crunching blades 
drove her distraught to cover. 

She dived beneath the furniture, crouched 
in dark holes and corners. She even squeezed 
through wire-work of a mattress, which 
meant unmaking of the bed, and littering of 
the bedroom. 

And then she fooled the clutching hands, 
and slipped downstairs, and, for full fifteen 
minutes, mocked pursuit. 

At length worn out, she let the Girl 
lay hands on her. 

The Girl had shown her kindness, but 
piteous upturned eyes were unavailing. 
The Girl betrayed her to the Man. 

Once more she had to face the pain, the 
indignity of clipping. 



Winter, disputing every inch of ground, 
at last retreated beaten. The sun 
burst through the sullen clouds, and flung 
his lusty beams about the house. The 
dust -motes caught their radiance, and 
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danced in shimmering lilly-lows, which 
played ahout the kitchen. They searched 
the farthest crevices, poised on old hidden 
picture-frames, which guarded vivid chromos ; 
were mirrored from the glass of them to 
rows of rounded bottles, to plated ware 
full-paunched and genial-faced. 

And Margot caught their gaiety. She 
tripped and hopped and fluttered like a 
sparrow. Time after time she clambered 
to the window and jogged her beak at the 
mysterious glass. 

She felt, in every pulsing vein, the 
warmth, the glamour of the Spring. 

She never yet had ventured through the 
door. The opening of it scared her; the 
thump without ; the snarl of rusted hinges : 
the form gigantic framed in it, whose 
hob-nailed tread made glass and crockery 
clatter. The room itself was startled by 
the opening of the door. It was the 
window that she pinned her hopes on. 

Daily she scrambled up to it, and one 
sun-warmed May mommg. found it opened. 
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She Bat upon the outer ledge, intoxicated, 
daszledL 

The quick exchange of atmosphere, the 
passing from the fetid room into the scented 
air, stunned and bemused her senses* 

She had lost touch with air, with light, 
with space. The world that she had known 
so well, bewildered her. It seemed so 
difficult of recognition, so far away, so 
wonderful, so full of warmth and light. 

But these misgivings passed. 

The music of the morning called, and 
chords responsive thrilled her. The prison 
life lay &r behind, engulfed in surge of 
earlier memories. Without was welcome 
of the Spring, and freedom of the infinite 
sky, and glamour of the green. 

She spread her wings in ecstasy*--and 
flew — and fell. 

The shock stunned mind and body. She 
woke to disillusionment, to anguish, to 
despair. 

Her forest lay against the sun, her forest, 
her dear forest. 
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It called, and she must go to it. TherOi 
and there only, lay her liberty. 

Piteous, fantastic, fluttering stumps of 
wings, she started on her journey. 

Ten yards, and she had checked. 

The village street confronted her, up- 
roarious, populous, terrible. Horses and 
cattle she had seen before, but never from 
the ground, or close at hand. 

They towered colossal, formidable* The 
cattle lowed and bellowed as they passed. The 
drays behind the horses groaned and clanked. 
The men cracked whips and shouted. 

To cross meant death, to stay meant 
death. 

For stones now whiszed about her— -the 
village urchins' welcome. Heart-broken she 
retreated — back to her kitchen. She crept 
behind the stove, and theife, in darkness, 
nursed her agony, as she had done the day 
her wings were clipped. 

But sleep once more brought comfort, 
and morning found her on the sill again, 
defiant. 
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She scanned the field of liberty whose 
straitened limits were to hold her life. 

A narrow alley joined it to the street. 
Stone walls closed this ou either side, and 
rounded cobbles paved it. Within the joints 
and chinks of them grew tufts of hardy 
grass. 

The alley widened to a yard, bounded to 
eastward by the house itself, and westward 
by a towering bam, three sides of which lay 
open to the winds. 

The yard was gravelly, grass-grown here 
and there. A towering dung-heap, moated 
like a castle, rose at its northern angle. 

Beneath her window-sill, a rough-hewn 
block stood square on three supports, 
and gripped in close-grained wooden jaws 
the iron tongue of an anvil. 

She dropped on this to gain the ground 
more easily. 

The yard was quiet* 

She made a minute survey of it, probing 
each hole she lighted on, turning each 
suspect stick, each suspect stone. She pried 
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in every comer of the bam, climbed up upon 
the footboard of the waggon, and there sat 
contemplative. 

it was good vantage-ground from which 
to gauge the extent and figure of her new 
domain, the pleasiures which she might 
6i\J07, the dangers which she might en- 
counter. 

The dog blinked at her from the porch. 
He lay sunk in its wooden sill, which count- 
less feet had hollowed. His ears, set back- 
wards, listened to the house. He eyed her 
with indifferenca 

The cock's loud challenge frightened her 
at first, and drove her to the shelter of 
the wood-pile. But soon, since she was 
not pursued, she ventured out; and saw 

the cock himself; and wondered that so 
small a bird could voice a screech so 
complex. 

She looked at him suspiciously. She 
called to mind the lure*bird in the thicket ; 
the stuffed owl in the fir tree. 

She minced and flirted round him. But 
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Chanticleer, with chest erect, with flaming 
wattles swinging as he strode, surveyed 
her superciliously. She was not of his 
harenL 

She assured herself that he was real, and, 
for some time, she feared hinu His gait, his 
bluster puzzled her : she kept clear of his 
path. 

Later, when she had learnt his ways and 
understood his life, he roused in her tiie 
same contempt as others of his kind. 

She lived now half indoors, half out. She 
sauntered as she fancied ; watched everything 
that passed the yard ; peered down the alley ; 
grubbed in corners ; tilted stones. 

The sparrows somehow angered her. 
Perhaps she envied their free flight, perhaps 
their bold approach to Man annoyed her by 
its foolishness. She sometimes swung a beak 
at them, but never caught one fairly. They 
quickly learnt that she was not a hen. 

She risked no fights with Chanticleer, nor 
with his wives. They were of size to hold 
their own* Moreover they were prisoners of 
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Man. She had no cause to envy them — ^as 
yet. But cause soon came. 

The days were quickly lengthening. A 
warmer sunshine filled the sky ; a subtler 
perfimie floated in the air ; a livelier verdure 
garlanded the trees. 

It was the pairing-time. 

Margot the Spinster lived among the 
mated — and jealousy consumed her, an over- 
whelming, torturing jealousy, which envied 
hens their scratchings in the dung-heap, 
their sun-baths, their exchange of confidence, 
their every act and gesture. 

She spent her rage on Partlet first. 
Partlet was pampered favourite, the Queen 
of the Seraglio. 

Margot drove at her, beak in rest. She 
hustled her, she clawed at her, she chased 
her roimd and round the yard, and rumpled 
every feather of her body. But for sheer 
breathlessness she would have killed her. 

And Partlet yielded tamely, ran like a 
partridge, ducked her head, and cowered 
beneath the drubbing. 
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Then, one by one, the hens learnt Margot's 
strength ; the drive behind the vigorous beak ; 
the muscles of her neck and leg& 

She added cunning to her enmity, leapt 
from behind, pecked without sign or 
warning. 

She bullied them, she savaged them, she 
drove them into comers. And there they 
cowered and let themselves be pecked, with 
crumpled plumes, with heads ducked low, 
with stifled coughs of fear and pain and 
weakness. 

Long slavery had unnerved them — ^had 
left them easy prey to foe so instant, so 
audacious. 

All had gone well and lasted long, but for 
one morning's blunder. The Partlets were 
all busied at their feed, the broad-cast corn, 
strewn by the Woman's hand ; and Margot 
chose this fatal time to haze them. 

Their numbers lent them confidence. 
They left their food and flung themselves 
at Margot. They massed in columns, 
wheeled in lines, and, with necks stretched, 
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attacked her. A pretty tumult this. Margot 
retreated, but the horde pursued. They 
drove her headlong by sheer weight of 
numbers. They stabbed at her, they mauled 
her as she ran, they plucked her feathers, 
scratched her. 

The kitchen door stood open, and Margot 
sought the shelter of the house. The horde 
came after, cackling, mad with anger. They 
surged into the kitchen. But for Man's help 
she had been pecked to pieces. 

From that day Margot left the hens 
alone. 



She wandered in and out as the mood 
took her. On rainy days she livened things 
indoors, and so proved of some worth. The 
patrons of the inn would call for her. 

AH that was thrown to her she pounced 
upon, ate what she fancied, hid the rest. 

There was no stick, no stone about the 
yard which did not hide a scrap of bread, or 
sugar, or potato. And some of them hid 
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halfpennies, surprises which the children 
learnt to look for. The fowls searched 
out the food-scraps. Margot was never 
hungry. She never looked for them again ; 
nor were the coppers bright enough to 
charm her. 

But plated spoons and forks, steel scissors, 
brooches, trinkets, still gripped her with a 
curious fascination. 

Tnstinctively she realised that hiding 
these was criminal. She chose her times 
and chances, and so, by cunning, gratified 
her lust of secret hoarding. 

She stole a dozen spoons and forks, and 
hid them in the barn, deep undergroundt 
behind the faggot-pile. Here was a 
treasure-hole of her own finding, packed 
end to end. 

Her pilfering all but caused a tragedy. 

Bain had stopped work betimes that day, 
and filled the inn with loafers. Margot, as 
usual, hopped about the kitchen, bent on 
amusement, or, if needs be, mischief. A 
dozen farm - hands sprawled about the 
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benches, some surly drunk, all quftrrel** 
some. For full five hours they had killed 
time with beer. 

The reckoning came at length. 

The drunkest of them pulled a leathern 
purse out, and fumbled at the strings 
of it. 

He sought for his week's wages, a 
gleaming mint-bright sovereign. He ten- 
dered it unsteadily. It slipped between 

his fingers, chinked on the floor, and rolled 
away. 

He pushed his chair back jerkily; he 
stooped and brushed his hands across the 
boards ; his fuddled eyes saw nothing. 

The others drew their hobnailed boots 
beneath them, and Margot, picking a clear 
course, slipped out into the night. 

The drunkard started swearing. His 
comrades stooped and joined him in the 
search. 

Mine hostess and mine host approached, 
and with keen eyes, the only sober ones, 
scanned every chink and cranny in the floor. 
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They could see nothing. Matches were 
struck and candles lit. Still nothing. The 
drunkard swore the louder, blubhered, blus- 
tered. Some dirty tyke had picked it up. 
He challenged the whole crowd of them. 
A set of swine, of dirty tykes, who robbed 
an honest man of his week's money I 

The landlord tried to clear the room. 

He turned on him at once. Yes, clear the 
room and sneak his quid. Be damned to 
him — he'd see him further first. He'd see 
the whole lot further. 

Then came the blow, launched out in 
space, but landing square on nose opposed 
to it. The table toppled sideways ; glasses 
and bottles shattered on the floor. The 
woman seized the lamp in time, and, 
backing to a comer, held it high — ^to light 
a Berserk conflict. Fom- couples rolled and 
wrestled on the floor, and clawed and mauled 
each other. 

At length the neighbours parted them. 

The landlord had shrewd doubts about 
the man ; suspected that the brawl had been 
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arranged. For weeks there was a feud within 
the Tillage. 

And Margot kept her secret. Her hole 
now held a very precious treasure. 

With shortening evenings, Margot stayed 
indoors. Her fear of Man had altogether 
vanished. She holdly forced herself upon 
his notice. 

The loafers made a pet of her — to her 

undoing. For one of them conceived a plan 

which took the instant fancy of his mates. 

Margot was pretty sociable — why not learn 

Margot to drink beer ! 

It was no easy task at first. The smell 
of beer disgusted her, the amber tint was 

suspect 

But patience joined itself to guile, and, 
step by step, she was seduced. 

Biscuit she loved was steeped in sugared 
water — to teach her drinking from a glass or 
tankard. She learnt this lesson quickly. 
Beer was then slowly added to the syrup, 
and, as she grew accustomed to the beer, the 
sugar was withdrawn. 
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She soon despised her pannikin, and left 
it with a scum of dust to foul it. 

The beer at first enlivened her. 

She clacked all day, jumped chair to 
chair, pecked boldly at Man's hand. She 
tittuped up and down before the cat. The 
cat stared superciliously. She tweaked the 
dog's tail with such viciousness, she 
tweaked it so repeatedly, that even he 
lost patience and snapped back. 

This counter seemed to fluster her. 

She straddled with her legs apart, up- 
raised short wings and spoke her mind. A 
scolding fish- wife, planted arms akimbo, had 
been soft-voiced beside her. A stream of 
clucking ribaldry, which spent itself in end- 
less repetitions, poured for three solid 
minutes from her throat. 

Then, as though drunk with her own 
eloquence, she crept behind the coal-scuttle 
and slept. 

Each day she drank more beer ; each day 
she grew more captious. The dog now 
growled at her approach ; she learnt the feel 
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of swinging boot ; of cat's claw sweeping 
sideways. 

Water became distasteful ; she pecked the 
spiteful hand which offered it — or over- 
turned the glass. 

She snapped all that was offered her, to 
eat, or hide. 

She snapped the burning end of a 
cigar. 

It frizzled the sharp edges of her beak. 
The smell of singeing horn rose noisome, 
pungent. She screamed with pain, and 
dashed about the room — to whoops of 
mocking laughter. 

Two days she sat with beak agape — and 
neither ate nor drank. 

The pain, the fast restored her natural 
balance. She sought her pannikin once 
more. 

But soon she lapsed. She craved for 
beer, and beer was freely offered her. She 
ceased to play* The poison had laid hold on 
her. 

Crooning one sing-song plaint from morn 
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to eve» like some old beldamOi drivelling in 
her dotage; crammed, mom to eve, with 
glutting, noisome offal; forgetful of the 
savage dignity, with which, at firsts she had 
repelled her gaolers; Mai^t, her every 
natural impulse curbed and stifled, had 
ceased to care. 

Gone were the leafy corridors of green; 
gone the slow - billowing sea of forest- 
verdure; gone the broad-bosomed kindly 
oaks, on which her youth had wantoned. 

The snare, the gun, the bird-lime, the 
decoy — all had been aimed at her in vain; 
and this— this was the end. 

Her plumes were draggled, her eyes 
closed, her head sunk in her breast. 

The lamplight, streaming past her eyes, 
was mirrored in her brain. She dreamt 
she was attacked by cats and hens, armed 
all with white-hot branding-irons. She 
stirred her feet alternately, she kept her 
wounded beak tight-closed, and presently 
heard in her dream, the syllables of her 
name. 
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- Marmot/ TAsrgot! 

- She opened eyes and dosed them for the 
^^ glare. 

'^ Again the call rang in her dream. 

1 Msxgot! MATgot! 

^ She did not budge. The nightmare 

shaped itself afresh. The cats, the hens 
pressed round her. Closer they came, and 
closer still. Her feet were bird-limed to 
the ground, her wings were nailed. The 
irons were reaching out to her, were 
touching her, were branding her. 

Marmot/ Mar^o<.^ 

A pair of hands had flung her on the 
table, close to the lamp. 

Its fierce heat scorched her feathers, its 
glare confused and blinded her. She swung 
about, and found herself hemmed in by cruel, 
mocking faces. 

" 'Ave a drink, Margot ? " 

The glass was thrust towards her^ one of 
a dozen littering the table. 

Margot kept beak and eyes tight- 
dosed. 
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"She don't like beer — give 'er a drop o' 
gin!" 

" Drink it, yer muckslut, drink it ! " 

The beak remained tight^dosed. 

" BFme, but you shall drink it ! " 

A pair of hands forced wide her beak, a 
third hand emptied down her throat three 
spoonfuls of neat spirit. Margot stood up. 
Her every feather pointed from her body. 
She swelled gigantic. Her eye-balls started 
fix)m her head. Her wings whirred like a 
drone-fly's. 

So she poised, monstrous, menacing. 

She stared into the lamp-flame, fixed 
rigid, blood-shot eyes on it, and, before 
hand could check her madness, charged it. 

Some freak of her disordered brain traced 
to its glare the torturing fires which burnt 
into her entrails. 

The lamp rolled sideways, crashed upon 
the floor. A sheet of flame flashed upwards 
to the roof, and in that flame was Margot. 

The oil burnt itself out. 

Stretched on the ground lay what had 
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been a bird — ^a shapelees, blackened, sticky 
mass, with splintered bones protruding. 

A Man's hand picked it up, a Man's 
tongue voiced his fellows' careless verdict. 

" WeU, if that weren't a bit of orlright — • 
s'elp me, not 'arf." 
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